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ABSTRACT 

This report presents a summary and evaluation of the 
new freshman curriculum at Hiram College. The curriculum, established 
in the fall of 1969. is based upon the premise that by giving 
freshmen more freedom and responsibility, along with the opportunity 
for more individual faculty guidance, a college can create an 
atmosphere in which both academic inquiry and personal growth will 
flourish. The curriculum consists of 3 components: the Freshman 
Institute, the Freshman Colloquia, and the Twentieth Century and Its 
Roots Course. The content of the focus of the 2-week Freshman 
Institute was on language and effective communication. It is felt 
that the Institute was successful in increasing student emphasis on 
responsible and articulate expression. The freshman colloquia, also 
judged quite valuable, consisted of small groups of 10-12 students 
with a faculty advisor. This component continued the emphasis on the 
personal dimension of education by improving communication skills, 
dealing seriously with academic topics, and by exposing the students 
to humane, moral, and aesthetic concerns. The final component of the 
freshman program, the "Twentieth Century and Its Roots Course," was 
only moderately well received- in it students examined the major 
issues of modern society from many perspectives. Although this course 
was not as well attended as expected, it is hoped that it will gain 
greater student interest in subsequent semesters. (HS) 
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THE HIRAM COLLEGE FRESHMAN YEAR PROGRAM 

SUMMARY 

The new curriculum is part of Hiram's response, as a community of scholars 
dedicated to humane values , to the basic and urgent problems facing higher 
education and our whole society. 

The curriculum, which began in the fall of 1969, is based upon the premise 
that by giving freshmen more freedom and more responsibility, along with 
the opportunity for more individual faculty guidance, a college can create 
an atmosphere in which both academic inquiry and personal growth will 
flourish. It is Hiram's goal that this inquiry be a rational, yet highly 
personal, examination of the status of life in our contemporary world 
using the wisdom of the past and looking to the possibilities of the future. 
We feel that this program will help students and faculty become more under- 
standing and imaginative as well as more broadly knowledgeable. 

The new Hiram curriculum abolishes the traditional distributive graduation 
requirements based on a selection of departmentally-oriented , intro- 
ductory courses. In place of distribution requirements, several types of 
new courses, which focus on issues and cut across disciplines, have 
been developed. Because there are only half as many required courses, 
the student has greater flexibility in planning his academic program. 

He also has considerable choice among these new required courses . 

The focus of the curriculum is on the freshman year because of its impor- 
tance in the development of student attitudes toward education and because 
of our belief that it is the weakest part of most college programs , includ- 
ing the former one at Hiram, The curriculum is also important to upper- 
classmen, not only because it has affected the atmosphere of the college, 
but also because the upperclass Interdisciplinary Courses, the Area of 
Concentration, and the Activity Units are promising and important compo- 
nents of the total curriculum change. 

Although it Is still too soon to draw final conclusions about the success of 
the curriculum, the first year evaluations indicate that, in general, the 
freshman program went well. It is being continued in essentially the same 
format this year, 
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Both st ud ent and faculty evaluations indicate that the two week Freshman 
Institute was a rigorous but exciting introduction to college and to the new 
program , The content focus of the Institute was on language and effective 
communication. We feel that the Institute was successful in setting the 
tone for an increased all campus emphasis on responsible and articulate 
expression. The 1970 Institute, which was similar in format and goals 
seems to have been even more successful than the 1969 version. 

The Freshman Colloguia, small groups of 10-12 students and a professor- 
adviser, continued the emphasis on the personal dimension of education 
There was general agreement among students and faculty that Colloquia ’ 
were interesting, valuable, and effective in meeting the established goals 
of improving communication skills and advising, of dealing seriously 
with substantial academic topics, and of exposing the student to humane, 
moral, and aesthetic concerns* 

The final component of the freshman program was the year-long Twentieth 
Century and Its Boots Course, common to all freshmen. In this course 
students examined the maior issues of modern society from many per- 
spectives, Student and faculty evaluations Indicate that the course was 
only moderately well received. As such it was apparently the least 
successful and most problematic part of the freshman program. However, 
it may be that the positive long-term effects of the course will outweigh ’ 
the difficulties of the moment. 

We are grateful for the continued support of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities , We believe that their faith in Hiram was justified because we 
feel that the new curriculum is a successful Innovation and because there 
is already evidence that it is serving as a model for other colleges , 

The experience of this past year has strengthened our belief that the cur- 
riculum will favorably affect not only the students , but also the whole 
college community. Therefore, although we view the curriculum as dynamic 
and continually changing in detail, we are firmly committed to the basic 
approach and to continuing it after the termination of support from the 
National Endowment, 
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I, BACKGROUND 



This report reviews the development and first year of operation of the new 
Hiram College curriculum which was supported in part by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, 

The curriculum is fresh evidence that Hiram College has the imagination 
and courage to try new approaches to education. Since it was founded in 
1850, the College has been noted for its sound academic program and its 
innovative spirit. For example, in 1934 Hiram pioneered the intensive 
study plan under which each student took only one or two courses at a time. 



In February of 1967, the President of the College appointed a Task Force to 
examine all aspects of the curriculum. The Task Force was composed of 
the Dean as Chairman, the President, and twelve faculty members. From 
the beginning, discussions focused on students, values, and humanistic 
concerns. The main question was how to create the kind of atmosphere in 
which academic inquiry and personal growth would flourish. Joint sessions 
with the students’ Educational Advisory Committee contributed significantly 
to the development of ideas and the direction of the recommendations . 

The formal report of the Task Force was distributed in May 1968. Exten- 
sive faculty and student discussions continued throughout that summer, 
culminating in a two-day, off-campus conference of the entire faculty and 
staff in mid-September, In October, the recommendations were approved 
in principle by the Student Senate, the Faculty and the Board of Trustees, 

At that time the Dean appointed a director and a committee for each part of 
the program. Each committee included as voting members several students 
appointed by the students' Educational Advisory Committee, These com- 
mittees were charged to work out the details so that the curriculum might 
begin In the fall of 1969, 

In December of 1968, the College made successful application for a major 
planning and development grant (this being the final report) from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities . This grant enabled the College 
to give released time and summer assistance to the program directors so 
they could plan the program and select the course materials with care. 
Appendix 1 contains more details about the planning for each of the three 
main components of the freshman year program. 
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The new curriculum gives freshmen greater freedom and responsibility along 
with an increased opportunity for personal relationships with faculty. This 
has been achieved primarily by eliminating the traditional graduation 
requirements and replacing them with electives and with three new types 
of required courses which focus on issues and generally cut across dis- 
ciplines . The Freshman Institute , a ten-day academic orientation to 
college which challenges students to be articulate and creative in express- 
ing their thoughts, was the first component of this integrated, yet highly 
individualized, freshman program. The Freshman Colloguia . groups of 
10-12 students and a professor-adviser, extended the emphases on the 
personal dimensions of learning and on effective communication into the 
school year. In the year-long Twentieth Century and Its Roots Course, the 
major issues of modern society were examined from many perspectives . 

One major objective of this curriculum was to enhance personal involve- 
ment in the educational process by students. The curriculum requires 
that each student be responsible for, his own education, but it does not 
require that he work alone from the beginning. The new freshman program 
is designed to encourage independent self-expression while, at the same 
time, providing sound models of scholarship and the support of mature 
scholars and advanced students . 

Another major objective was to promote a broader and more humanistic 
approach to education by the faculty. First, the new program encouraged 
the faculty to use both new content and new approaches to teaching by 
freeing them of the implied responsibility of covering a generally accepted 
syllabus as is common in teaching traditional departmental courses . 

Second, in approaching the new curriculum, Hiram's faculty accepted the 
responsibility of responding to students as persons with individual needs, 
aspirations and abilities. For example , the dramatic reduction in empha- 
sis on requirements, letter grades and other academic regulations means 
that faculty have to respond to students more individually and coopera- 
tively than has traditionally been the case. Third, the curriculum promotes 
more cooperation among faculty members, who, even at a small college, 
tend to teach and work alone, or at best within departments. Those of 
us who have tried cooperative efforts realize that they are not easy and 
make new demands on time and talents , Several of our faculty initially 
expressed this reservation, fearing that the new program would weaken 
professional ties and require them to do things for which they were not 
prepared. However, the majority felt that, although the curriculum demands 
some very real changes in style of work, it enables each faculty member 
to teach in the best way-~as an intelligent, sensitive human being with a 
particular professional and academic background. 
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II, DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 
A, The Freshman Institute 



During the ten days before the opening of the regular school year, the 
Freshman Institute provided all 350 freshmen with an extended orientation 
to college life and with an intensive program of study and practice in 
communication skills , 

Twenty-six faculty members representing most academic departments took 
part, each working with a group of about 13 students. Thus, each stu- 
dent had the opportunity to work closely with an experienced faculty 
member who served both as a writing coach and an adviser during the 
student’s opening days at College, 

The purpose of the Institute is to enlarge the student's understanding of 
and to improve his skills in responsible expression. To this end, each 
student attended six lectures on various aspects of communication; parti- 
cipated in workshops dealing with reading assignments and writing; wrote 
four essays which were carefully evaluated and discussed with him, and 
gave a brief speech, A few students also took part in panel discussions 
and used tape recorders for self-criticism of their speeches. In addition 
to these more traditional approaches, the Institute focused on the film as 
a means of expression. Besides viewing and discussing four carefully 
chosen commercial films, each group of 13 planned and produced its own 
8mm, movie. 



The Institute was required of all entering freshmen and was graded on a 
credit/no credit basis. 



Appendix 2 contains a more detailed description of the 1969 Institute, 
including a complete schedule of events . 



B, The Freshman Colloquium Program 



When regular classes began in the fall, each freshman continued his small 
group learning experience, meeting in a Colloquium with 11 fellow fresh- 
men and a professor, who was usually different from the one he had worked 
with in the Freshman Institute, Student preferences, based on one-page 
descriptions of each topic, were used to form the Colloquium groups. 



The freshmen and their Colloquium professor sought together to accomplish 
a number of objectives. First, they explored and reflected upon materials 
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of substantive academic content which, while usually centered on a par- 
ticular the,, a or topic, did not heavily overlap the introductory course to 
an academic discipline. Rather, the Colloquium provided an introduction 
to scholarship in the liberal arts tradition. Second, each professor 
worked with his students on the development of effective written and oral 
communication, begun in the Freshman Institute. Third, the professor 
served as his students' academic adviser, giving each one individual 
attention in the selection of his courses and the planning of his educa- 
tion at Hiram. Finally, the professor sought to cultivate the students' 
moral sensitivity, imagination, perspective and taste. 

The Colloquium planning committee encouraged a wide variety of topics , 
formats, and teaching techniques. The following examples from the sixty 
1969-70 Colloquium titles indicate the rich diversity offered: "Evolution 

and Modern Man," "History and Fiction," "Computers and the Mind," 
"Concepts and Issues in Human Freedom," "Art: Image, Medium, and 
Meaning," Professors employed a variety of informal and sometimes 
creative techniques in their Colloquia, e,g. , group discussion, the view- 
ing of films and slides, independent research, meetings in the professors' 
homes , and field trips . 



Students selected two Colloquia, one in the first quarter and another with 
a different professor and group in either the second or third quarter. The 
professor of the student's first Colloquium remained his adviser until the 
student selected a specific area of academic concentration. 

Performance in the Colloquium was graded on a credit/no credit basis. 
Students who received a "no credit" evaluation were given a chance to 
receive credit by correcting their deficiencies. Some enrolled in English 101 
or Speech 101; others read special assignments and reported on them; and 
some took a third Colloquium. 



Appendix 3 contains more details about the Colloquium program, a complete 
list of titles, and some samples of the one-page course descriptions. 



C. The Twentieth Century Course 

The Twentieth Century and Its Roots, a year-long, 15 credit-hour course for 
all 350 freshmen, was designed to help students critically examine our 
society. 



The course was divided into units representing important trends and issues 
of the twentieth century. Each unit was introduced with a consideration 
of the contemporary relevance of the problem; in following sessions the 
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topic was developed and historical background was provided. Three or four 
times a week the freshman class met as a whole to hear guest speakers 
and films as well as lectures by Hiram faculty. About once a week the 
class divided into small groups, led by upperclassmen, to discuss the 
issues, the assigned readings, and the students' position papers. 

The various units of the course were: 

Fall Quarter 

Introduction: Issues of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 

Alienation 

Racialism 

Industrialization and the Urban Crisis 
Modern Science and Its Effect of Society 

Winter Quarter 



The Image of Man: Literature and the Arts 
Socialism and Communism 

The Mind of Man: Philosophical Antecedents of Current Views 
Nationalism 

Imperialism and the Europeanization of the World 
Population, Poverty, and Pollution 



Spring Quarter 



War and Revolution in an Age of Violence 
Morality in Contemporary Society 
Religion and the Church in Contemporary Society 
Responses to Crisis: Man's Search for Meaning 



The underlying theme of the course was developed as follows: 



Twentieth century man may be contrasted with nineteenth century 
man, who in general believed that history progressed inevitably 
toward a better state of life. This optimistic belief is found in 
all facets of life and thought in Western Europe and America. 

But twentieth century man has struggled with a rapidly changing 
world in which old institutions, values, and hopes are eroding. 
The First World War ushered in the era of anxiety, violence, 
and frustration. In the Second World War man acquired the 
technical ability, for the first time in history, to destroy all 
life. Ironically, the scientific and technological foundation 
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which gave substance to the belief in progress have , in the twen- 
tieth century, produced some of man's most serious frustrations. 

From this perspective, the course encouraged students' intellectual involve- 
ment with the ethical issues of the day. Throughout the course the fresh- 
men considered problems like the population explosion and such related 
ethical questions as: 

Should governments forcibly require birth control? Will some 
segments of the population be forbidden to reproduce? Who 
will decide these and similar questions , and how might the 
decisions be enforced? 

Besides requiring the students to exercise ethical judgment and encouraging 
them toward moral sensitivity, the course attempted to heighten the stu- 
dents' cultural awareness by incorporating concerts, plays, and artistic 
events . 



The Vachel Lindsay Room in the library served as an informal reading room 
for members of the course. Books, periodicals, and art displays were 
provided, and students and faculty were encouraged to browse and read 
there , 



To facilitate communication, a newsletter, edited and published by fresh- 
men, was distributed periodically. It served as a forum for student and 
faculty reaction to movies, lectures, etc. 



D, The Freshman Year, Overall 



Since Hiram is on the 3-3 plan, students usually take three concentrated 
courses each fall, winter, and spring. Therefore, in addition to the five 
courses in the new freshman program, students take four electives. This 
provides an opportunity to explore several areas or to start on a major area 
of concentration. 



A typical freshman schedule looked like this: 



Mid September 
Institute 



Fall Quarter 

Colloquium X 
20th Century 
An Elective 



Winter Quarter 

Colloquium IX 
20th Century 
An Elective 



Spring Quarter 

An Elective 
20th Century 
An Elective 
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III. RESULTS AND STATUS 



Although it is too early to draw final conclusions about the success of the 
new curriculum, the first year evaluations indicate that, in general, the 
freshman program went well. It is being continued in essentially the same 
format this year with the help of a renewal grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities . 



This chapter of the report provides a critical analysis of the successes 
and failures of each of the three components of the new freshman program 
and indicates the changes which have been made. Later sections in this 
chapter summarize the student course evaluations and the preliminary 
results of the study of the general impact of the curriculum on students. 



A. The freshman Institute 

Both faculty and students judged the Institute to be quite successful. For 
example, more than 95% of both groups agreed with the statement that the 
Institute was a good way to start a freshman's education and should be 
continued. In his final report the director. Dr. John Shaw, put it as 
follows: 



Generally speaking, all participants, faculty and students, 
entered into the venture with high hopes and good intentions, 
and generally speaking the consensus gentium was that the 
Institute worked well. Teachers met their responsibilities faith- 
fully, and students fulfilled their obligations. Success was in 
the air and enthusiasm characterized the atmosphere, and most 
participants seemed to have a good feeling about the Institute 
throughout the ten days , While it is a cliche that no educational 
experiment ever fails, in the case of the Institute I think we truly 
are on to a uniquely strong program. There is no question that 
it should be repeated as an important component in Hiram's new 
program . 



Much . . . can be done to improve the Institute, . , » but I 
hope they (the new staff) will . . . not depart too far from a 
successful formula. 

Mr. Shaw's report then goes on to examine in depth each aspect of the 1969 
Institute. The complete report, selected faculty comments, a table sum- 
marizing faculty comments and ratings, a random sample of student comments. 
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and an article from the student newspaper by a freshman about his exper- 
iences in the Institute can be found in Appendix 5 , In this section I will 
combine a summary of Mr, Shaw's position with the faculty and student 
evaluations and with my perspective as project director, an educational 
researcher, and a dean. 

As indicated above, Mr, Shaw viewed the Institute as an overall suc- 
cess and recommended that we follow a very similar schedule of events 
the second year, strengthening what was best and improving what was 
less effective or not so well organized. Later, Mr. Shaw agreed to 
direct the 1970 Institute, His appointment, of course, led to the adoption 
of his recommendations about the general format of the Institute, The 
complete schedule for the September 1970 Freshman Institute is contained 
in Appendix 6. 



With regard to the 1969 Institute, both faculty and students agreed with 
Mr, Shaw that, overall, it was worthwhile and should be repeated. How- 
ever, I think that there was less agreement about why it was successful. 
One faculty member said, "I feel this program was one of the most 
dynamic academic programs in which I have ever taken part, I do feel, 
however, that much of what was planned was not the most successful 
part of the Institute, " Another said, "The best results of the entire 
Institute was having freshmen around without . . , upperclassmen who 
are already bored with this life. We hit on a formula that works because 
freshmen , , , can excite each other. They are unafraid; the atmosphere 
is one of 'this is our school'." Likewise, what freshman felt they got 
from the Institute was not always what had been planned. Many felt 
they learned to communicate a little better, but even more of them felt 
that what they had learned was mainly in the area of adjusting to college 
work, making friends, understanding themselves, etc. Tor example, one 
freshman stated, "1 loved the Institute, I'm sure that I'll feel very com- 
fortable at Hiram when classes begin. The Institute took care of the 
uneasiness of being a freshman, I know what to expect from Hiram and 
what is expected of me. " 



Students, faculty, and the director all agreed that too much had been 
attempted for ten days and that the pace was too tiring. One freshman 
commented that, "The rumor going around is that if you can survive the 
Institute you can survive anything. , The Institute has created in me an 
excitement for the coming years , but the frustration of these ten days I 
will not forget. " Others complained that they did not have time to do their 
work well or to rewrite papers. Because of these concerns, one paper and 
the speech were eliminated from the 1970 Institute, This was no doubt a 
desirable change, but several freshman had commented that the work. 
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coupled with the pass -fail grading, helped them get ready for the rigors 
of college. Others felt that the fast pace kept them from being home- 
sick. 

The freshmen rated the Institute quite highly as a vaulable orientation to 
the College, the curriculum, the faculty, and the other freshmen. As 
indicated above, this seemed to many to be the main value of the program. 

Student ratings of the specific components of the Institute, while usually 
positive, were lower than might have been predicted. The freshmen, as 
a group, were ambivalent about the more traditional aspects of the pro- 
gram— the readings , lectures , discussions, papers, and speeches. How- 
ever, they did rate two important aspects of the program, the writing 
workshops and the making of the 8mm. film, as quite valuable. 

The sensitivity training session, which students and faculty attended 
on masse in the gymansium on the first day of the Institute, was highly 
controversial, Mr, Shaw at first recommended that it be held again this 
year with somewhat smaller groups and better orientation. He felt that 
faculty uneasiness during the session should not be allowed to prevail if 
students felt they benefited from it. However, student evaluations were 
very mixed. We finally decided to make sensitivity sessions available, 
but optional, for each small workshop group in. the 1970 Institute. 

In summary, Mr, Shaw's general planning for the 1970 Institute was based 
on the premise that various components of the program were sound in 
principal, but could be improved by better organization, preparation, and 
selection. Thus, the changes were minor. There were: four lectures by 
outstanding guest speakers, instead of six by Hiram faculty; three papers 
and a library exercise instead of four papers; different commercial films; 
and new readings. Additionally, there was a general tightening up of 
of the organization of the program-better scheduling, greater availability 
of filming equipment, etc. 

Recently completed evaluations of the 1970 Institute indicate that it was, 
indeed, even more successful than the 1969 Institute, Mr, Shaw felt that 
he had been able to achieve his goals of better organization and of strength 
ening last year’s weak points. Student evaluations were quite positive. 
This was especially true of the ratings of overall satisfaction and of pro- 
fessors as persons. However, in spite of the careful selection, the fresh- 
men were not enthused by the lectures, which received by far the lowest 
overall ratings of any component of the Institute, As was the case in 
1969, the freshmen viewed the value of the Institute primarily In terms of 
the tone it set for the year. The sentiment behind the following freshman 
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comment would be shared by many, 

I think that the Institute was a good, orientation to college, 
and some of the faculty. I'm really glad that I took it because 
I don't feel as lost now as I did when I arrived. It's like an 
extremely effective, rigorous orientation. 



B, The Freshman Colloquium Program 



Almost all of the freshmen stated that the Colloquium Program should be 
continued. About 80% were at least moderately satisfied with their par- 
ticular Colloquium sections, describing them as Interesting and valuable, 
praising the informality, and suggesting that there was better student par- 
ticipation than in most courses. Although a number of students were dis- 
satisfied with one or both of their Colloquia, most of them still generally 
favored the program and its continuation. 

Dr. Robert Watson, director of the program, began his report by discussing 
the "varying but substantial" degree of success achieved in meeting each 
of the four central goals of the program. After making suggestions for the 
improvement of the program, he concluded by stating: 

\ 

I complete these two years of work on the design and implementa- 
tion of Freshman Colloquia firmly convinced that the program we 
have conceived and operated this year is pedagogically sound, 

I firmly believe that the purpose and methodologies of the Fresh- 
man Colloquium Program are synonomous with the appropriate and 
genuine purpose and methodology of the liberal arts college. Both 
harbor a primary commitment to academic excellence in the explor- 
ation and examination of problems and issues of mutual faculty 
and student interest, and in those processes, a primary commitment 
to the dignity and the worth of the human person. 

Mr. Watson's complete report and selected comments by students and 
faculty are included in Appendix 7, Mr. Watson has integrated much of the 
data from student and faculty evaluations into his quite comprehensive 
report. The following paragraphs draw heavily from it. 

Mr. Watson felt that the Colloquia included both variety and quality of 
substantive academic content, the first goal of the program. The sixty 
Colloquia were offered in topics "as rich and varied as Shakespeare, 
evolution, computers, and love." The Executive Committee carefully 
screened each Colloquium proposal to make certain that substantial acade- 
mic problems were to be covered and also to be certain the proposed 
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Colloquium would not be just an introductory departmental course. That 
is, Colloquia were to be different in content and method from the usual 
freshmen courses, but academically sound. 

Nevertheless, there was faculty and even some student concern that the 
Colloquia were not rigorous or substantive enough. One faculty member 
wrote, "I was strongly impressed by the sense that they were not chal- 
lenged enough and not induced or forced to do enough work. " The planned 
informality and flexibility of the Colloquia also led to comments like the 
following from a student, "My Colloquium helped me develop an interest 
in (the subject) , , . But if there had been structure and the pressure of 
grades I would have gotten more out of it, " 



I think that the above concern is based primarily on two factors. First, 
there was the lack of experience on the part of most faculty and students 
with this type of course and especially with the credit--no credit grading. 
The adjustment to an emphasis on self-directed and self-motivated learn- 
ing is always difficult and anxiety producing. It is interesting to note 
that several faculty members commented that they felt more confident about 
their ability to work within the credit — no credit grading system after their 
second Colloquium. 

A second factor influencing concern about the amount and quality of learn- 
ing in the Colloquia is, I think, a basic philosophical misunderstanding 
or disagreement about the nature of the Colloquium Program, Although we 
all want students to learn a lot from their Colloquia, those of us who were 
involved in the initial planning intended that learning be defined quite 
broadly. It should be noted that freshmen, who have a tendency to use the 
term "learn" more broadly than faculty, said (in their course evaluation 
ratings) that they learned as much from the Colloquia as from their tra- 
ditional courses, I fool that one of the most important things a freshman 
(or a faculty member) can learn Is that ultimately the student must take the 
responsibility for his own education; at best the professor can excite his 
interest, guide him, and provide a model of the humane and intellectual 
life , 

I agree with Mr, Watson that the Colloquia were successful in achieving 
this first goal of providing substantive academic content. Furthermore, 

I felt that we were also fairly successful in reaching students on the 
deeper level of their intellectual attitudes . Some evidence of this type of 
learning is presented in section E on the general impact of the curriculum, 

Mr. Watson concluded that the second major goal of the Colloquium Pro- 
gram, improved academic advising, was achieved to a substantial degree. 
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Freshmen clearly felt more satisfied with their adviser last May than had 
the previous freshman class at that time, I think that many faculty, while 
acknowledging some improvement, felt that the original goal of a year- 
long, continuing personal relationship with advisees was not fully achieved. 
Perhaps that was too much to expect. 

The third objective, to continue the all-college emphasis on written and 
oral communication begun in the Institute, was also significantly achieved, 
Mr. Watson reported that: 

Oral communication, most frequently in the pattern of formal or 
informal discussion, received considerable attention in both 
Coiloquia. Some students, however, in their year-end evalua- 
tions expressed the desire that even more attention be given to 
this dimension of the purpose for Coiloquia. Several faculty 
members in the program have shared with me their observation 
that an unusual number of freshmen this year are willing to speak 
and discuss issues in the traditional elective courses in which they 
are enrolled. Many factors account for that willingness; I am 
certain among them may be the emphasis in the new curriculum upon 
oral communication. 

Although the amount of student writing varied from one Colloquium to the 
next, there was considerable attention to it in almost all. 

An encouraging objective measure of the effect of the new freshman program, 
as contrasted to the previously required freshman English courses , is the 
results of the standardized College Board English Composition Test. Simply 
put, relative to their scores as high. school seniors, last year's (new cur- 
riculum) freshman did significantly better on the English Composition test 
given at the end of the freshman year than had freshmen the year before, 

A more complete discussion of these test results will be given in section F» 

About the fourth major goal, Mr. Watson stated: 

While no effort has been made to identify specific components, the 
I roshman Coiloquia were also designed to address humane , moral , 
and aesthetic concerns: . The spectrum of interest in this regard 
and the variety of approaches among Coiloquia have been rich. 

My observation has been that they have been utilized effectively 
to that end this year by our faculty. Most impressive is the testi- 
mony by nearly eighty-five percent of the students that their par- 
ticular Coiloquia achieved average to high success in this area. 
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In his report, Mr. Watson described a number of administrative procedures 
which he felt made the Colloquia successful. For example, a procedure 
was developed to maximize student preferences . This led to almost all 
students getting their first or second choice both terms; to everyone's 
getting at least one first choice; and to about two-thirds' getting their 
first choice both quarters . 



Mr, Watson reported that all of the forty-five participating faculty agreed 
the program should continue; that all those returning to Hiram were will- 
ing to teach in it again; and that the majority expressed a strong desire to 
do so. For example, one professor wrote in his evaluation, "I think it is 
an excellent program — perhaps the most imaginative and most successful 
of our new freshman programs (all of which look good to me) , . , I have not 
enjoyed teaching any course more than this one." Of course, many faculty 
were more reserved, evaluating their particular Colloquium more harshly 
than had the students. Many shared the sentiment of one who said, "I 
feel the weakest point is probably that the instructor is experiencing a new 
situation , . . we'll all learn. " 

As stated earlier, students rated their Colloquia quite highly. This was 
especially true first and second quarter, Mr, Watson analyzed in detail 
the possible reasons for the lower third quarter ratings and concluded, 
correctly I think, that they were primarily due to unusual circumstances 
(e.g. , the Kent deaths) rather than something inherently related to having 
Colloquia in the spring. 



Finally, Watson made a number of suggestions. Some of them have been 
adopted in this year's Colloquia; the others will probably be considered 
as the second year progresses. Watson recommended: earlier and more 
careful selection of staff; closer integration with the Institute; resis- 
tance of any effort to make sections larger than 12; a review of the credit- 
no credit grading; more formal guidelines for the amount of written work 
expected; and consideration of the possibility of moving the second Col- 
loquium to the sophomore year. He also made several administrative 
recommendations . 

The new director. Dr, Brainerd Stranahan, has made very few changes in 
the basic operation of the program, except those intrinsic to different 
administrative styles. That is, the 1970-71 Colloquium Program Is iden- 
tical to last year's in objectives, in class size, in grading methods, in 
student selection procedures, etc. Appendix 8 contains the titles of the 
Fall 1970 Colloquia; several are quite similar to successful ones taught 
a year ago. 
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C, The Twentieth Century and Its Roots Course 



Student evaluations of the Twentieth Century Course indicate that it was 
moderately well received/ being rated about the same as the average, 
freshman course had been in 1968-69, As such it was apparently the least 
successful and most problematic part of the new freshman program. There 
is no doubt that the task of administering the course was heavy and try- 
ing, It is also generally agreed, even by the freshmen themselves, that 
the students did not respond as well to the freedom and the demands of 
personal responsibility as we had hoped. However, I will argue later 
that the ultimate educational value of a course, especially one with goals 
like those of this course can not be measured entirely in terms of imme- 
diate student or faculty satisfaction or even by the consensus of what 
students did and "learned" in the course. 

Both co-directors. Dr, Wilson Hoffman and Dr, Eugene Peters were dis- 
couraged and frustrated by their experiences with the course. Both 
reported that they felt the course demanded of them an overwhelming amount 
of time and emotional energy which was not accompanied by rewarding 
outcomes , They felt the course was at best moderately successful and 
that its problems were intrinsic and, thus, not easily solved, Both 
recommended that the course be phased our or drastically modified , Their 
complete reports are presented in Appendix 9 along with selected com- 
ments from upperciass discussion leaders and freshmen,, Mr. Hoffman's 
report is an extensive and thorough evaluation not only oi the educational 
aspects and value of the course, but also of lire many administrative and 
technical problems which he encountered. He included numerous speci- 
fic suggestions for altering and improving the course. 

These suggestions were carefully considered in planning for the 1970-71 
Twentieth Century Course, A number of them have been Incorporated, 
but it was decided to retain the same basic format, at least for this year. 

The new director, Mr. Paul Rochford, a member of the staff last year, 
evaluated the program quite differently than did Mr. Peters and Mr, Hoffman, 
He and his new committee felt that the course was basically sound and 
workable. They felt that relatively minor changes should be tried and 
evaluated before making any of the major changes suggested by Mr. Peters 
and Mr. Hoffman, e,g, , eliminating one or more quarters, shifting the 
course to one of the upperciass years, or making it optional. The 
syllabus and regulations for the 1970-71 Twentieth Century Course make 
up Appendix 1 0 , 



What can be said about the educational value of the cool sc last year? As 
indicated by ratings of expected satisfaction in September 1969, the vast 
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majority of the faculty and freshmen had high hopes for the course. Many 
felt that this program would really excite the intellectual imagination of 
freshmen. It is clear from the May ratings that, for most faculty and 
students, the course in general fell far short of these aspirations. Un- 
doubtedly, the relatively large size of the course, the heavy dependence 
on the lecture method, and the fact that it was required of all were Impor- 
tant causes of the relative disillusionment of freshmen. It is not entirely 
clear why the general faculty were dissatisfied, but there is evidence that 
it was mainly due to discouragement about the freshmen's apparent fail- 
ure to respond deligently and enthusiastically. 

However, I am sure that Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Peters would agree that if 
a college can accelerate students' acceptance of responsibility for their 
own education, without too many casualties, there will be positive 
implications far beyond the frustrations and evaluations of the moment. 

I think we must grapple with three related questions. First, to what 
extend did the course fail to reach or actually impair the educational 
development of students? Second, to what extent has this course led 
students to Increased personal involvement in their education and to other 
desirable attitudinai and value changes? Third, how did this course 
compare with the likely (or even feasible) alternatives ? 

Of course these are difficult questions to answer with anything like cer- 
tainty . Mr . Hoffman felt that a larger percentage of students were missed 
than in his typical history classes. This may be true, but I wonder if we 
really failed to reach as many students as we think. Although students 
often talk a better game than they can play, I was touched by the follow- 
ing comment from a freshman on his first quarter evaluation: 

Possibly the reason so many of us have not gotten lots out of the 
course is because it is such a change from high school. While 
I may not have gotten all I should have out of the course I have 
learned other things even more important. I am slowly learning 
the value of learning, of doing things on my own for a course. 

This is so Important. And I think we are all slowly learning 
this and next quarter will be better. I hope you are not going 
to structure it more. . . I like the respect the students are 
treated with. Next quarter sounds very good. I'm sorry I have 
to go home for 3 weeks. I wish we could start next Monday. 

Throughout the year, many freshmen expressed similar, if less eloquent, 
feelings. A recent discussion, with a random group of fifteen students 
who are now sophomores, leads me to believe that we reached more stu- 
dents than would be apparent from things like attendance records , All 
of these students felt that the course should be continued in the future 
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because it had exposed them to a rich mixture of ideas and problems which 
are proving even more valuable this year than had been anticipated. 

Several voluntarily expressed embarrassment and guilt about their lack of 
effort in the course last year. This could be interpreted as evidence that 
the experiment of giving students' responsibility was a failure. However, 

I think that the fact that students are beginning to realize that they are 
the ones who have lost out is an important first step. One upperclass 
student discussion leader put the case as follows: 



Though the course had its ups and downs, it has placed the 
emphasis on education where it belongs . If colleges . . . are to 
become truly centers of intellectual endeavor the emphasis and 
responsibility for education must be placed with the students. . , 
Although I share the frsutration of Dr.. Peters and Dr. Hoffman 
about lack of individual responsibility, work, and attendance, I 
cannot help but believe that the majority of my discussees as 
well as myself were never trained to think for ourselves. . . pre- 
ceding (coming to) Hiram College, Even though some of the 
present attitudes and results (seem).. . negative, one cannot 
measure results in short run terms. But instead (one) must 
evaluate this course, and its resulting effects upon the class 
of 1973, over the next four years. Then and only then can an 
adequate appraisal. . , of the Twentieth Century Course be given. . , 
There comes a time when everyone must take responsibility for 
their own lives. The 20th Century course offers everyone a 
chance, and a chance is all an education, it seems to me, can 
offer. 

Mr. Peters and Mr. Hoffman would not disagree with this statement, but 
they concluded that, rather than leading to increased educational respon- 
sibility, the course led many students toward slovenly habits, super- 
ficiality, glittering generalities, and watery discussions . Perhaps this is 
true, but I am more inclined to believe that these undesirable habits and 
modes of thinking were already present in the freshmen. My hypotheses 
is that the Twentieth Century Course just brought out into the open what 
is always there, but less noticed, in traditional underclass college 
courses. The Twentieth Century Course encouraged, even forced, stu- 
dents who would ordinarily not venture an opinion, much less take a 
position, to do so, I think that freshmen must express their opinions 
before they can understand how deep their lack of knowledge runs and 
before they can learn to discipline themselves intellectually. 

In sum, I feel that the Twentieth Century Course did reach most freshmen 
and did indeed have positive long term educational and intellectual 



effects on them, Ivly feelings about this are based in large part on the pre- 
liminary results of the evaluation of the general impact of the curriculum , 
which are presented in section F of this chapter. 

All this is not to say that the course went extremely well or that it could 
not be improved. But it seems to me that we must always compare our 
results to the probable alternatives as well as to the ideal. In this 
regard, I feel that, as professors, we tend to overvalue what students 
get out of and retain from our regular courses , 

In retrospect, it may well have been unnecessary and unwise to expect 
new freshmen in a large, required course, no matter now vital the topics, 
to suddenly change the habits of twelve years of school. I would hope 
that this experience would lead us to search for better methods of bridg- 
ing the transition to self-directed learning rather than lead us to abandon 
the struggle , 

At any rate, this year's Twentieth Century Course is more "structured"; 
attendance will be taken from the first and letter grades given, though 
still largely on the basis of student papers or projects rather than on the 
basis of examinations. Although there was general agreement by the end 
of the year that such changes were desirable, there was some dissent 
especially from students who felt they had matured due to freedom given 
to them, 

Mr , Peters raised a related question about whether this type of course is 
appropriate for freshmen. He now thinks not, stating: 

I am now pointing merely to their lack of experience, their 
sometimes impetuous judgment, or their youthfulness. What 
here concerns me is the simple fact that few if any of these 
youngsters have a discipline; most are uncertain as to their 
respective majors, and none has achieved anything like a 
mastery of a body of knowledge. . How then can they be expected 
to be generalists at this point in their educational evolution? 

They should be reflecting on the Issues of the day, but their 
reflections are likely to be amateurish. They did not write good 
position papers in part because they had no positions to state. 

And at the root of it all is the fact that without a degree of 
competence in a speciality, one is empty— handed in coming 
to the generalities , 

This criticism cannot be dismissed lightly because it plagues all of us 
within our own disciplines; that is, should we deal with the broad 
generalities and the implications of our disciplines in the lower level 
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course or must they be postponed until the senior year, or perhaps until 
graduate school. It seems to me that even though it may be more logical 
and in some ways more desirable to wait with the big issues, students 
will no longer allow us to put them off. We must, I think develop 
educationally sound ways of helping freshmen deal with generalities . 

This does not preclude the possibility that the Twentieth Century Course 
might be more appropriate for upperclassmen, but at least for this year 
it was decided to keep the course at the freshman level. 

Both Mr, Peters and Mr, Hoffman feel, with considerable empirical sup- 
port, that it is very difficult for the large lecture format to be more than 
moderately successful. They feel that often a speaker must prostitute 
himself in order to get students to pay attention and that several excellent, 
scholarly lectures were not sufficiently appreciated. This does seem to 
have been the case. Whether it is due to the times, the students' ex- 
pectations about the course, or the atmosphere and poor acoustics of the 
Hiram auditorium is hard to say. Although students at large universities 
often complain about the size of their classes, I think it is safe to say 
that even today there are many highly successful lecture courses with 
far more than 400 students. Perhaps students are more willing to listen 
quietly and attentively to lectures on topics which are less "relevant" 
and do not seem to demand action. In his report, Mr. Hoffman suggested 
a reduction in the number of large group sessions per week from four to 
two. The new syllabus generally calls for three such sessions per week. 



The evaluations of the past directors and of the freshmen indicated that 
interest in and support of the course decreased as the year progressed, 
failing off badly after the May fourth deaths at Kent State and the result- 
ing student "strike , " There does seem to be reason to believe that three 
consecutive quarters may be too long. However, it was decided to con- 
tinue with the full year format for this year. 

As Hoffman pointed out, the students rated the reading assignments as 
quite low in value. Some upperclass discussion leaders went so far as 
to tell the freshmen not to read them because they were irrelevant. The 
readings, while not flashy, were certainly related to the topics of the 
course; were manageable in length; and were not stodgy in comparison 
to readings for most college courses, I think here, as with the lectures 
and many other aspects of the course, the problem lay more in student 
expectations about this "exciting, relevant course" than in the actual 
reading list. The moral may be that it is very difficult to deal rigor- 
ously with contemporary problems in ways which will be well received 
by students . Perhaps students are even more critical than in courses 
dealing with traditional academic topics. At any rate the 1970-71 committee 
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tried to select readings which would be more appealing, and yet educa- 
tionally sound; they include, for example, much fiction. 

As implied above, the upperclass discussion leaders were a persistent 
and frustrating problem for the directors, Hoffman acknowledged. 

Discussion groups, despite problems, were probably the most 
successful — and popular — part of the course. . . Most leaders 
were conscientious and good. Many spent more time meeting 
in groups and individually with their students than faculty would 
have done. The College owes them its thanks for without them 
and their free labor (they received academic credit) the Twentieth 
Century would have fallen flat. . . Yet, the leaders were a serious 
problem and caused us more anxious moments than any other 
aspect of the course. We could not control them. Little did we 
realize that no matter what we said they would strike off on 
their own. 



In good part due to these problems, there are only ten student leaders this 
year instead of the thirty of last year. They will be paid one hundred 
dollars per quarter rather than receive credit, and they will work directly 
under the supervision of one of the five faculty members teaching in the 
program. Each of these faculty members is released from one regular 
course each quarter to work on the Twentieth Century, He will be respon- 
sible for four discussion sections, leading two of them each week, then 
alternating groups with the two student leaders working under him. We 
anticipate that this arrangement will work more satisfactorily. 

Finally, Mr, Hoffman recommended that the course be made optional, or 
at least one option from among several that students might pick to fulfill 
the general goal of acquainting them with the Twentieth Century and its 
multi-faceted problems. The recommendation has not been adopted for 
this year, but I think it is a good one and would reduce many of the prob- 
lems related to the course . However, one original goal of the course 
was that of providing a common intellectual experience for all freshmen. 

The general issue of the format of the course will be discussed in depth 
this year. Some major changes are probable, but it is hard to predict 
what they will be at this time . 



D, Other Components of the New Curriculum 



The Freshman Institute, the Colloquia , and the Twentieth Century Course 
were funded by the 1969-70 National Endowment grant. This year the 
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renewal grant is additionally funding the other three aspects of the cur- 
riculum. Thus, it seems appropriate to report briefly on their status. 

The interdis ciplinarv Courses . generally taught by two faculty members 
from different departments, introduce the upperclass student to a number 
of disciplines and methods of approaching problems. 

These courses have two main objectives: to introduce the student to the 
methods and ways of thinking of several disciplines; and to help the stu- 
dent find answers to the questions he asks of the various disciplines. 

Hiram’s Interdisciplinary Courses center around a problem or phenomenon 
which transcends the scope of a single discipline and can be studied in 
depth from several points of view. The aim is to help students not only 
broaden, but also integrate their knowledge. 

The faculty developed sixteen Interdisciplinary Courses which will be 
offered this year, 1970-71 , Understandably, the process of development 
proved arduous , time consuming , and expensive . Thus , the College 
released about 15 faculty members from one course during the 1969-70 
year so they could plan their Interdisciplinary Course for the following 
year. In addition, we received funds from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities which enabled members of the faculty to devote the summer 
months of 1970 to the preparation of these courses. Brief descriptions 
of the courses offered this year can be found in Appendix 11. 

As stated earlier, Hiram's Area of Concentration is a broader and more 
flexible definition of the in-depth study usually required for graduation. 
Besides offering the established concentrations which resemble traditional 
majors, we are encouraging students, in consultation with their advisers, 
to plan individualized areas of concentration. These concentrations must 
have a definite and educationally justifiable aim. They may include an 
organized group of courses from more than one department, such as "music 
and religion" or "history, philosophy and political science" or they may 
focus on an era, problem, or special field of inquiry such as the "Nine- 
teenth Century," "Developing Nations," "Afro-American Studies" or 
"Comparative Literature." In planning such a concentration, a student may 
include independent study and/or study at another college or university. 

We have received modest support from the Humanities Endowment to encourage 
development of the individualized Area of Concentration. A list of indi- 
vidualized Areas of Concentration is provided in Appendix 1 1 . 



The Activity Units Program is an aspect of the new curriculum which we 
hope will lead to a broader conception of education at Hiram. The program 
was instituted to encourage students to learn about and participate in a 
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wide range of activities outside the usual course structure of the cur- 
riculum, It was felt that an educated person should develop a number of 
skills and interests in addition to reading and writing . The Activity 
Units Program began last year, but is still developing. Approved acti- 
vities include: orchestra, musical ensembles, debate, the tutoring pro- 
gram, dramatic productions, physical education activities (swimming, 
golf, tennis, etc,), arts and crafts, the College newspaper, and volun- 
tary physical therapy, A complete list can be found in Appendix 11 . We 
would like to see this program develop to include many more activities, 
especially in the visual arts and in social service areas. We have 
obtained a small amount of support from the Humanities Endowment to 
serve as "seed money" for the encouragement of such activities. 

There are other contemplated changes in the instructional program which 
are less clearly formulated, but deserve mention. For several years, 
faculty committees have been considering possible calendar changes. 
While there is a general acceptance of many features of the present 3-3 
calendar, there is considerable interest in adopting a calendar which 
would allow the possibility of a short, intensive term when students 
could concentrate on one topic, perhaps off-campus. It will also be 
financially necessary to build the Freshman Institute into the regular 
calendar and faculty loads by 1971-72, While these considerations would 
lead one to predict a calendar change in the next year or so, it is not 
clear exactly what form it will take. 



There has also been faculty discussion about, and student Interest in, 
providing more opportunities for off-campus study and field experiences. 
These experiences might become part of many individualized areas of con- 
centration or might even be expected of all students , 



We are also considering the expanded use of truly independent study in 
which students cover certain subjects with the aid of programmed materials, 
tapes, etc. 



E. Student Course Evaluations 

Although there have been some references to the student ratings in the pre- 
vious sections, I want now to examine these ratings per se . Student 
evaluations can provide only one aspect of any comprehensive evaluation; 
and the use of rating scales offers only a limited view of the variety and 
complexity of student reactions. There is also the important problem of 
the validity of the questionnaire items. That is, do the respondents 
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interpret the questions as they were intended, and will they answer the 
questions truthfully. For all these reasons, we have been careful in the 
construction of the questionnaires; have always solicited comments as 
well as ratings; and have not relied exclusively, or even primarily, on 
student ratings in evaluating the Hiram curriculum. I hope that the 
preceding sections bear out this statement. 

In spite of the problems, I feel that such ratings and the statistical 
tables which result from their compilation are important and should be 
examined. These statistics have the advantage of representing in sum- 
mary fashion the views of whole groups, thus, eliminating much of the 
bias which is inherent in quoting selected comments or in using the 
personal evaluations of program or project directors. Furthermore, 
student perceptions of events are important, even if we happen to feel 
they are not fair or valid. 

Appendix 1 2 provides several reports and tables dealing with student course 
evaluations during 1969-70 . The 1969 Freshman Institute evaluation is 
followed by a narrative report and tables summarizing the student evalua- 
tions of all first-quarter courses including the traditional, departmental 
ones . Next there are tables for: Colloquium II (second and third quar- 

ters combined); second and also third quarter of the Twentieth Century 
Course* the composite of all evaluated traditional courses second and 
also third quarter ; and the 1970 Freshman Institute evaluation. It should 
be noted that these composite evaluations as well as tables and student 
comments about each course were shared with the appropriate program 
director and with the professor of the course. 

Table 1 provides a comparison of the overall satisfaction of freshmen with 
the various components of the curriculum. The numbers in the table are 
composites of the ratings of the various class sections of the Colloquia, 
Twentieth Century, and traditional (departmental) courses which were 
evaluated during the year . 
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Table 1 , Course Evaluations by Freshmen 
1969-70, All Three Quarters Combined 
Overall Satisfaction 
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Rating Categories 


Colloquia 


20th Century 


Traditional 


6 (Very Satisfied) 


30% 


8% 


24% 


5 (Satisfied) 


36 


32 


38 


4 (Fairly Satisfied) 


15 


32 


21 


3 (Somewhat Dissatisfied) 


10 


18 


12 


2 (Dissatisfied) 


4 


8 


3 


1 (Very Dissatisfied) 


3 


2 


3 


Average Rating 


4.68 


4.08 


4.59 



Several things should be noted about Table 1 , First, there is very little 

difference in the average ratings or the distribution of ratings between the 

Colloquia and the traditiona 1 ! courses. In both cases more than 80% of 

the students expressed at least moderate satisfaction. I think this speaks 

well for the Colloquia and for the traditional courses, which were electives 

or courses related to the student’s major area, A second obvious fact is . 

that the Twentieth Century Course was rated significantly lower than the ] 

other two types of courses , ' 

Differences in the ratings of overall satisfaction at the end of the three j 

quarters of the school year were small and probably mainly due to factors i 

outside the courses themselves, e.g., differences in the percentages of 
students completing questionnaires and the effect of important outside 

events like campus turmoil following the Kent State deaths . Appendix 1 2 j 

contains a discussion of some of the problems which arose when attempt- | 

ing to make fair comparisons of the three types of courses and of the dif- j 

ferences between the fall, winter, and spring quarters. j 

A somewhat different slant on the same general topic is derived from , 

ratings on the Satisfaction with Hiram Scale which freshmen completed 

three times during the year (September, December, and May) and the 

faculty & staff completed twice (September and May) . Respondents were 

asked at the beginning of the year to rate their expected degree of satis™ 

faction; later they were asked to rate their actual general satisfaction ] 

with about a dozen aspects of Hiram College. Tables 2 and 3 provide 

the ratings of the curricular components of the College . The ratings of 

other aspects are reserved for the next section of the report. 




Table 2. Average Freshman Satisfaction--! 969-70 
(6,0 is very satisfied and 1 ,0 very dissatisfied) 





Expected 


Actual 


Actual 


Changes 




in Sept, 


in Dec, 


in May 


Sept, to May 


Institute 


4.94 


4,39 


4,49 


-.45** 


Colloquium Program 


5.04 


4,77 


4.42 


-.62** 


20th Century 


4,93 


4.14 


3,81 


-1 .12** 


Elective courses 


5.03 


— 


4.73 


-.30** 


Freshman courses 
(in 1968-69) 


4.77 


4.13 


3.92 


-.85** 



Table 3. Average Faculty and Staff Satisfaction 


- -1969-70 


(6.0 is very satisfied and 1.0 


very dissatisfied) 


Expected in 


Actual 


Change 


Sept. 


in May 


Sept, to May 


Institute 4,58 


4,69 


+ .11 


Colloquium Program 4.89 


4.55 


-.34* 


20th Century 5.02 


3.88 


-1 ,14** 


Interdisciplinary Courses 4.02 


4.20 


+ .18 


Area of Concentration 4,95 


4.63 


-.32 


Activity U nits 4,10 


3.90 


-.20 



Several conclusions about the information in these tables can be made. The 
freshmen (like most freshmen everywhere) began the year with high expect- 
ations for all parts of the curriculum and for most other aspects of the 
College as well. As is typical , these expectations were not entirely met 
and there was a significant drop from September to May for all types 
courses. However, only the Twentieth Century Course dropped as much 
as the ratings of "freshman courses" had during the 1968-69 year, i.e,, before 



* The change or difference is statistically significant at the 95% level of 
confidence . 

** The change or difference is statistically significant at the 99% level of 
confidence . 
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the new curriculum. There was significantly less drop in the ratings of 
the 1969-70 Colloquium Program, the 1969 Institute, and especially the 
1969-70 elective courses than in the ratings of either the 1969-70 Twen- 
tieth Century Course or the 1968-69 freshmen courses, in general. 

Faculty and staff expectations were not as high as those of freshmen and 
their disillusionment was much less, except in the case of the Twentieth 
Century Course, for which faculty had the brightest hopes and the dimmest 
evaluation. Surprisingly, the Colloquium program did not meet faculty 
expectations, but its ratings were still quite high. The other compo- 
nents were judged to have worked out about as well as expected, or maybe 
even a little better in the case of the Institute and Interdisciplinary Courses. 

It is worth noting that faculty and student evaluations in May were quite 
similar, with the faculty rating the programs slightly, but not signifi^ 
cantly, higher. 

Appendix 12 provides student ratings of* lectures, discussions, readings, 
etc,; the amount of work and difficulty of the courses; and the perceived 
effectiveness of the professors. The evaluations also provide information 
about which course components are characteristic, 

A few comments may clarify the types of results present in Appendix 12, 

For example, the student evaluations indicated that the Colloquia dif- 
fered from the traditional courses in ways consistent with the goals of 
the new curriculum, i.e,, discussions, papers, field trips, and student 
reports were more characteristic of Colloquia than of traditional courses , 

In contrast to ratings of the Twentieth Century readings, which were quite 
low, Hiram students rated the readings in their Colloquia and traditional 
courses quite high. Freshmen acknowledged that they spent less time on 
their Colloquia and the Twentieth Century Course than on their traditional 
courses, which they also found more difficult. However, they said they 
learned as much in the Colloquia, Finally, Hiram professors were regarded 
quite highly in terms of their organization and preparation, fairness in 
evaluation, and personal interest in students. They were rated positively, 
though less highly, in getting students interested and making learning 
active , 



F. The General Impact of the Curriculum on Hiram Students 



The U,3. Office of Education has agreed to support, through a regional 
research grant to the project director, a study of the comparative impact 
of the new Hiram curriculum on the attitudes, values, satisfaction, and 
achievement of students , The basic design of the study involves a 
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comparison of student development during the last few years of the for- 
mer * traditional curriculum with student development during the first 
years of the new program. Appendix 13 is ibe research proposal and a 
later report to the Office of Education, It contains details about the 
design of the study and the instruments being used. 

This type of research is fraught with difficulties over and above those 
intrinsic to any study of people and how they change. Appendixes 13 and 

14 contain some discussion of the problems and our attempts to deal with 
them , 

In spite of the difficulties, I feel that this project is both worthwhile and 
necessary. It will look at the effects of the curriculum and the Hiram 
atmosphere from a number of points of view and will provide data which 
will supplement the opinions and ratings of faculty and students. In 
this section I will present some preliminary results of the study, indicat- 
ing the kinds of factors we will be studying in the next few years. 



The design of this study assumes that students entering Hiram during the 
first few years of the new curriculum will be quite similar to students 
who came to Hiram during the last years of the old curriculum. Several 
lines of evidence indicate that during the last half dozen years there In 
fact has been rather remarkable stability in the number and types of stu- 
dents entering Hiram College. 

For example, the average SAT scores of entering freshmen have been rela- 
tively constant since the mid 1960's. (Appendix 14 contains a graph 
showing the average SAT verbal and math scores each year from 1960 
through 1970.) In recent years about half of the new students have come 
from the top quarter of their high school class and about ten percent have 
come from private schools. 

In addition to the traditional admissions data, a number of other sources 
of information indicate that recent freshmen classes have not differed 
markedly. For example, there were no significant difference between the 
1968 and 1969 entering freshmen on the College Student Questionnaire— 
Pa r t I (CSQ I) scale scores . This was true not only of motivation for 
high school grades and of family social status, but also for the five 
attitude scales family independence, peer independence, liberalism, 
social conscience and cultural sophistication. On only 25 out of 200 
CSQ I items was there a significant difference between the 1968 and 1969 
freshmen. The only apparent trend is that the 1969 freshmen were less 
involved in certain high school extracurricular activities, e.g. , 
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significantly fewer report holding school offices , or participating in 
science, music or school spirit activities. The 1969 freshmen also 
reported lower movie attendance and dating during high school. The 
1970 CSQ I results are not yet available, but preliminary data from the 
American Council on Education Student Information Form (ACE) have been 
analyzed. ^They indicate general similarity between the 1969 and 1970 
freshmen on several biographical and attitudinal items, e.g, , items about 
the percentage planning graduate education, government priorities, cur— 
rent political preferences , and attitudes concerning student involvement 
in college affairs. One very marked difference is a jump from 28% of the 
1969 entering freshmen to 72% of the 1970 group who favor a government 
program of tax incentives to control the birth rate. This is no doubt due 
to the widespread concern during the past year about pollution and pop- 
ulation, which the 1970 freshmen believe should be the top two govern- 
ment priorities. The preliminary report on the ACE data is in Appendix 14. 

In summary, there seems to be enough similarity between the first two 
new curriculum classes and previous entering freshmen to make valid 
comparisons of the impact of college. 

Probably the most dramatic results of the general evaluation come from the 
freshman ratings on the Satisfaction with Hiram Scale. This short, 
locally developed questionnaire, which measures satisfaction with a num- 
ber of specific aspects of the College, was mentioned earlier in the section 
on course evaluations . Table 4 summarizes the results of comparing the 
changes, from expected satisfaction in September to actual satisfaction in 
May, for the last freshman class to enter under the old curriculum (1968-69) 
with the first class to enter under the new curriculum (1969-70). Appendix 
14 presents the results more completely. 

It should be noted that both groups of freshmen made high and very similar 
expected satisfaction ratings in September, at the beginning of the school 
year. The only significant difference was that the freshmen who entered 
in 1969 expected to be more satisfied with the graduation requirements 
which, of course, had changed markedly. In both years new freshmen 
expected to be most satisfied with the faculty and least satisfied with 
the town and the social life. 

In 1968-69, there was a large drop from the expected satisfaction in 
September to the actual satisfaction in May in all the rated aspects of 
the college except the graduation requirements , which had been changed 
during that year as part of the transition into the new curriculum. This 
indicates a marked disillusionment during the freshman year. Since, as 
Table 5 indicates, there was little difference between the May 1969 
satisfaction scale scores of Hiram freshmen and those of freshmen at 
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other colleges. It seems reasonable to conclude that this failure to meet 
high pre-college expectations is typical, even if disconcerting. 

Finally, and most importantly. Table 4 shows that there was a signifi- 
cantly less disillusionment last year than in the previous year. This is 
indicated by the plus signs and asterisks in the last column of the 
table. It follows logically, and statistically, that satisfaction was 
greater last May with almost all aspects of the College, The exception 
was the social life; this was helped little if any by the changes in cur- 
riculum and social regulations. 



Table 4, Average Freshman Satisfaction, 1968-69 vs, 1969-70 
(6.0 is very satisfied and 1 ,0 very dissatisfied) 

1968-69 1969-70 Net difference — 





Expectdd 


Actual 


Expected 


Actual 


69-70 change 


Satisfaction with 


in Sept, 


In May 


in Sept. 


in May 


minus, 68-69 c 


The faculty 


5.21 


4.32 


5.36 


5,03 


+.56** 


The administration 


5.04 


4.21 


3.04 


4,71 


+.50** 


The students 

The town of Hiram and 


4,91 


4.12 


4.83 


4.36 


+.32** 


its location 


4.11 


3,50 


4,08 


3.77 


+.30** 


Your freshman courses 
The graduation 


4.77 


3.92 


4,95 


4.40 


+.30** 


requirements 


4.39 


4,29 


4.88 


4.77 


-.01 


Your adviser 


5.12 


4.24 


5,07 


4.64 


+.45** 


The social life 


4.20 


3 ,57 


4.17 


3.73 


+ .19 


The physical facilities 


5.04 


4.39 


5,09 


4.63 


+ .19 



Appendix 14 contains a table which compares the 1969-70 satisfaction rat- 
ing of freshmen with faculty-staff ratings of the same aspects of the College, 
It indicates that in September the faculty and staff rated all aspects, except 
the town, lower than freshmen. However, there was little change in faculty 
ratings over the year , probably because most had had experience at Hiram 
prior to September and, thus, had more realistic expectations for the year. 
May 1970 ratings were quite similar for the two groups, except that the 
faculty & staff rated their satisfaction with the other faculty and with the 
administration significantly lower and their satisfaction with the town sig- 
nificantly higher than did the freshmen. 
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Table 5 presents the ten-item satisfaction scale scores from the College 
Student Questi onnaire-Part II (CSQ II) developed by the Educational 
Testing Service, 



Table 5 . CSQ Satisfaction Scale Scores 



Satisfaction with 



Hiram* Hiram 1 
National frosh frosh 

Norm Group May ’69 May '70 



Difference- - 
1970 minus 
1969 



Faculty 

Administration 

Students 



25.27 

26.33 

26.83 



26.02 29.33** 
27.39* 30.14** 
25,24** 28.10** 



+3.31 ** 
+2.75** 
+ 2 . 86 ** 



The table indicates that, in May 1969, Hiram freshmen were about average 
(compared to the national sample of students) in their satisfaction with 
faculty; somewhat above average in their satisfaction with the administra- 
tion; and definitely below average in their ratings of other Hiram students . 
A year later there was significantly increased satisfaction in all three 
areas. The 1969-70 freshmen rated the Hiram faculty, administration and 
students significantly higher than students at other colleges rated their 
teachers and peers. In fact, Hiram freshmen rated their satisfaction with 
the faculty and administration higher than did students at more than 90% 
of the colleges in the national norm group. Appendix 14 contains infor- 
mation about how students answered the specific items which make up 
the above three satisfaction scales. 

It is clear from Tables 4 and 5 that there was considerably higher satis- 
faction among freshmen in May 1970 than there had been the previous May. 
It is tempting to conclude that this difference was mainly due to the new 
curriculum. While I personally feel that this was the case, it must be 
recognized that other factors were also important. For example, the 
spring of both years was full of turmoil at Hiram as well as at campuses 
in general. And, while the faculty and administration's response to 
Black student demands and a class disruption seemed divisive in 1969, 
the handling of events following the Kent tradegy in 1970 turned out to be 
generally satisfactory, actually uniting most of the community. There 
were also some technical differences between the two testing sessions of 
the two years which may account for part of the difference. Nevertheless , 



^Asterisks in these columns indicate that the Hiram sample is sig- 
’j < - f ieantly different from the norm group. 
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I feel that there was indeed significantly higher general satisfaction in 
May 1970, and that this was due, in large part, to the successful imple- 
mentation of the new curriculum. One fact supporting this argument is 
that the higher satisfaction (and lower disillusionment) scores were con- 
centrated in the areas which would, predictably, be affected by the 
curriculum; e,g., faculty, freshman courses, graduation requirements, 
and advisers as opposed to students, town, social life, and facilities. 

Since only one year of the new curriculum has been completed , most of 
our information about student change is based on students under the old 
curriculum. These data will serve as a baseline or comparison in the 
study of the impact of the new program. I will comment only briefly on 
the two achievement tests and two attitude measures which we are using 
to measure student development, 

English Composition (ENG) , a standardized achievement test, is one of 
the College Placement Tests developed by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Since students in the new Hiram curriculum do not take the 
traditional freshman English courses, it is important to measure their 
ability to write clear effective English at the end of the freshman year. 

The English Composition Test is designed to do this. Furthermore, the 
scores can be compared with scores on the CEEB English Achievement Test 
which many of our students have taken in high school. It was hypothesized 
that the new freshman program will lead to scores at least as high as under 
the old required English program. The results of the first year support 
this hypothesesis and even seem to indicate that the new curriculum fresh- 
men may have done relatively better than the 1968-69 old curriculum group. 
Table 6 presents a summary of the scores for the past two years. Appen- 
dix 14 presents more details and a discussion of the problem of inter- 
preting these results . 

Table 6, Average English Composition Test Scores 
Freshmen Taking Both Tests 





High School Test 


Freshman Test 


Difference 


Freshmen — 1968-69 


543 


534 


-9 


Freshmen — 1 969-70 


514 


529 


+15 


Difference 


-29 


-5 


+24 
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The Survey of College Achievement (SCA) is a short standardized college 
achievement test developed by Educational Testing Service, It measures 
general achievement in five broad areas usually encompassed in the gen- 
eral college graduation requirements. Since Hiram's curriculum has 
eliminated the traditional requirements / it is important to measure achieve- 
ment in these areas , It is anticipated that achievement in the first two 
years of the much less prescriptive new program will be at least as high 
as under the old curriculum. 



Since we plan to give this test only after the sophomore and senior years 
(as well as at the beginning of the freshmen year) we do not yet have 
results on the achievement of new curriculum students . Scores on all 
parts of the test, except the mathematics section, were significantly 
higher for old curriculum sophomores and seniors than for freshmen. 

Since there has been little academic attrition and the ability level of 
these three groups was quite similar, it appears that considerable learn- 
ing has taken place at Hiram, Relative to other colleges this appears to 
be especially true in English composition and in social science. Size- 
able, but somewhat smaller gains were made in humanities and in natural 
sciences. Hiram freshmen enter with excellent math achievement scores, 
but make little gain thereafter, probably because we have not had a 
mathematics requirement and few students outside the sciences take 
math at Hiram. 

At this time we have national norms only for year-end sophomores. On 
all five tests Hiram sophomores are between the 60th and 80th percentile, 
i.e. , as a group they scored higher than students at 60-80 percent of the 
colleges in the sample. The seniors achieved especially well in humani- 
ties, social sciences, and English, but we do not know exactly how they 
compare with seniors at other schools. Entering Hiram freshmen scored 
higher on the humanities and mathematics sections than year-end sopho- 
mores at the average college. 

As mentioned earlier, there are two forms of the College Students Question- 
naire . Part I is for entering students. It is valuable because it provides 
a wide range of questions about entering students' educational and voca- 
tional plans, their backgrounds , and certain attitudes. We have seen 
that these scores can help us to see if the new curriculum is attracting 
a different type of student to Hiram. CSQ I also provides a baseline for 
measuring changes in attitudes during the freshman year. Many of the 
questions are well suited to the types of changes (e.g,, increased inde- 
pendence and social conscience) with which the freshman year of the new 
curriculum is designed to deal. 
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CSQ Part II is for enrolled students and complements CSQ I, using many 
of the same items to facilitate the study of student change. In CSQ II, 
the background items of CSQ I are replaced by items about student per- 
ceptions of and satisfaction with college. 

When they enter Hiram, freshmen feel they are somewhat below average 
for college freshmen in their motivation for good grades during high school. 
They are, however, above average in family social status; their parents 
have more education and make more money than even parents of students 
at other private, non-sectarian, four-year colleges. Hiram freshmen rate 
themselves as being significantly more independent from their families 
and their peers than the average freshman. They also seem to be more 
politically, economically and socially liberal and somewhat more socially 
concerned than freshmen at the average college. Finally, they answer 
questions in a way which indicates a somewhat greater interest in cul- 
tural things than the typical freshman. 

Table 7 shows the changes during the freshman year on these dimensions. 



Table 7, College Student Questionnaire Scale Scores 
Comparisons of 1968-69 and 1969-70 Freshmen" 





1968-69 


1969-70 


Net 


Scale 


Sept May 


Sept May 


Difference 


Family Independence 


23,3** 24.1** 


24,1** 24.8** 


,00 


Peer Independence 


24,6* *24.6* 


25.0** 24.6* 


-.31 


Liberalism 


27.1** 27.9** 


27,5** 30,8** 


+2,45** 


Social Conscience 


29,7** 29.9** 


28.9** 30.9 ** 


+1 .80** 


Cultural Sophistication 


23.8** 24,5* 


23.2* 24,7** 


+ .90 


Family Social Status 


35 . 9** 
24. 5® 


34.6** 




Motivation for Grades 


24. 4^ 




Study Habits 
Extracurricular Involve- 


24,8 


25.5 




ment 


20,7 


20,0® 





Asterisks in the September and May Columns indicate that the scores of 
the T-Iiram sample were significantly higher than the national norm group. 
An ^ indicates that Hiram scores were significantly lower than the norm 
group » 
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The table shows, as indicated above, that freshmen enter Hiram signifi- 
cantly more independent, liberal, and socially concerned than freshmen 
at other colleges. At the end of the year, they were still significantly 
higher on all these dimensions, except peer independence, than the 
appropriate norm groups . Although last year was atypical because of the 
effect of the May events , students under the new curriculum became 
significantly more liberal and socially concerned during their freshman 
year than did students under the old curriculum. There is also a hint 
of increased cultural sophistication and involvement in extracurricular 
activities , 

We have some evidence from old curriculum students that there has been 
considerable change over the four years on certain of these dimensions. 
For example, seniors viewed themselves as significantly more liberal, 
socially concerned, and especially more sophisticated than freshmen here 
or than upperclassmen at other colleges. Appendix 14 presents more 
complete information on the CSQ scale scores. 



The Omlnbus Personality Inventory-Form F. (OPI) is a standardized question- 
naire designed to assess selected characteristics of human behavior, 
chiefly in the areas of normal ego-functioning and intellectual activity. 

The dimensions included were chosen because of their relevance to acade- 
mic activity or the help they would provide in understanding changes in 
students' attitudes, values, and interests. The Hiram curriculum is 
designed to enhance growth in several of the areas measured by the OPI , 

The OPI supplements the CSQ in that it provides a more in-depth measure 
of dimensions which are expected to change more gradually, over two or 
even four years , as a result of the general change in environment due to 
the new curriculum . Therefore , the OPI is given to entering students and 
again after the sophomore and senior years . 



We do not yet have any information on how new curriculum students change 
on the OPI, but we know that old curriculum seniors scored significantly 
higher than freshman on the following scales: Estheticism, Complexity, 
Autonomy, Religious Liberalism, Impulse Expression, and Non- practical 
Outlook , 

Appendix 14 provides a table and a graph which compare old curriculum 
sophomores and seniors to freshmen and to the national norm group 
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IV. THE IMPORTANCE AND DISSEMINATION OF THE RESULTS 



This is a time when many colleges are engaging in curriculum revision. We 
have felt for several years that Hiram's program will provide a good model 
for colleges that feel the need for a significant curriculum change , We 
believe the Hiram curriculum has special merit because it is a significant 
move toward a regeneration of humanistic undergraduate education in the 
United States, In terms of serving as a prototype for reform, Hiram has 
the advantage of being similar in size and organization to many colleges 
in this country. 

Already faculty or staff members at about two hundred colleges from across 
the country have heard about the curriculum, or some aspect of it, and 
have written to request information. We have used some of the funds from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities grant to develop materials to 
send to interested educators. Several colleges and consortium groups 
have invited members of our staff to talk with them about the curriculum. 
Other Hiram faculty members have presented information about portions of 
the program at professional meetings. In addition, at least half a dozen 
colleges have sent representatives to visit Hiram and observe the program. 
It is difficult to know the extent to which one influences planning at other 
colleges, but we do know that there are several colleges in this area that 
know about the Hiram curriculum and are now thinking about or have 
recently adopted programs that resemble ours . 



The new curriculum has also had an impact on a rather large number of pro- 
spective students. There is evidence that a large number of freshmen came 
to Hiram this fall because of the new curriculum. This is a time when 
applications to private colleges have generally leveled off, but we received 
25% more applications last year than in the previous year, which was also 
up some from earlier years. We were able to enroll the largest class in the 
history of the college without any loss of quality. Of course, our desire 
is not simply to attract students or give them what they want, but rather 
to provide a sound educational experience for them. It is by now obvious 
that we are convinced the new curriculum does this . 

Many adult citizens have expressed an interest in the curriculum, Hiram's 
president and program directors have been asked to speak at a number of 
service clubs, high schools, parents' meetings, etc. They have been 
received enthusiastically. This confirms our belief that the curriculum 
speaks to an urgent need in our society and educational system. 
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The press has been receptive to news released about the grants and cur- 
riculum as indicated by about fifteen articles printed in newspapers in 
this region, Fred Treesh, a Senior UPI editor, wrote an extended feature 
article which was printed in papers across the country. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and the Akron Beacon Tournal also did major feature articles 
on the curriculum during the past year. , College Management , Lovejoy'g 
Guidance Digest , The Chronicle Higher Education, Saturday Review , 
The Christian Science Monitor, and Changing Times also have published 
articles about Hiram and the new curriculum. Copies of several of these 
articles are included in Appendix 15, 

Dr. Lewis Marcuson of Wilmington College wrote the analytical paper, 
which is included as Appendix 16, last year as an American Council on 
Education Academic Administration Fellow, The paper, which he hopes 
to publish in the near future, compares the interdisciplinary freshman 
programs A Beloit, Hiram, and Wilmington Colleges. 

Several Hiram faculty members have expressed a desire to develop articles 
on various aspects of the curriculum, but no publication dates have been 
set, I would like to write a monograph or book using my extensive 
experience with all aspects of the curriculum planning, implementation, 
and evaluation. The book would deal with the problems of educational 
innovation and use Hiram College as a case study. This project will 
depend on the results of the evaluation this year and on the availability 
of time to do the job, I would like to work on it in 1971-72, aiming for 
completion about August 1972, 
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PLANNING OF THE FRESHMAN PROGRAM 



FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 

The Task Force Report recommended the adoption of a two week academic 
orientation to college with emphasis on eoimnunication skills* Accepted in 
principle by vote of the Hiram College Faculty in October of 1968, the 
Institute was planned in detail during the following year by a committee 
directed by John Shaw of the English Department, One of the first decisions 
was to have the content focus on language and to have all freshmen attend. 

A schedule of workshops for groups of 13, combined with lectures, films, 
speeches, and library work was set up during these planning sessions. 

After the Committee’s recommendations were accepted, a staff of 27 
faculty from most academic departments was selected. The staff then agreed 
on three text books and a series of assignments. By summer of 1969 all 
schedule plans were completed; the selected texts were sent to each student 
in August with assignments. For three days in September all 27 members of 
the staff were given an intensive training session in the evaluation of 
writing and in the conducting of discussion sessions. 



THE FRESHMAN COLLOQUIA 

The Task Force also recommended the institution of a small flexible 
freshman course in which the teacher would also be the adviser. After six 
months of planning by the Colloquia committee and its director, Robert 
Watson of the Religion Department, a staff of 30 experienced faculty were 
selected to teach first term Colloquia. In late May, 1969, a planning 
retreat was held for the teachers of fall-term Colloquia to discuss with the 
committee and outside consultants how they might put into practice the 
purposes of the Colloquia. The advantages inherent in small group teaching 
were identified and discussed* The early plans of each Colloquium teacher 
were shared, discussed, expanded and modified. 

In July, one-page written descriptions were submitted by oacb teacher 
to the Executive Committee, who reviewed them and suggested revisions. The 
resulting descriptions were duplicated and sent with biographical data to all 
entering freshmen on August 1 „ By late August, the freshmen had, through 
preference blanks, submitted their first four choices for Colloquium. We 
were able to give 90% of the freshmen their first or second choice. The 
groupings were announced during the Freshman Institute, so that academic 
advising could begin prior to the fall registration. 

Periodic meetings of the teachers of Colloquia I are being held 
throughout the year in an effort to continue the discussions begun at the 
May retreat. Topics receiving attention include: the evaluation of 

Colloquia, the effective evaluation of freshman writing, improvement in 
advising, and the grading of students on a credit, no-credit basis. 

Procedures similar to those used in the summer are currently underway 
In an effort to make thirty Colloquia II available to the freshmen for the 





second and tin rcl quarters. Freshmen who were y i vc-n their third and fourth 
choices for Colloquia 1 have been assured of their first choice for Colloquia 
TT; and every effort will again be made to maximize the choices of the other 
f reshmen. 



THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND ITS ROOTS 



The Task Force Report recommended the Institution of a year-long 
course for all freshmen dealing with the major Twentieth Century problems 
and their antecedents. 

In the fall of 1968 the Dean asked Wilson Hoffman, History, and Eugene 
Peters, Philosophy, to be co-directors of the Course, The Twentieth Century 
Committee consisted of the co-directors, four other faculty members, and two 
students. The faculty members were from the Departments of Music, History, 
Chemistry, Art, and Philosophy. Later, three other student members were 
added . 

During the fall the planning meetings were aimed at answering a number 
of broad questions having to do with the nature and direction of the Course. 

It was felt that the impact of modern science and the role of technology in 
modern life had to be developed in the Course, and more generally, the 
doctrine of progress which has dominated some periods of modern life and though 
was seen to be relevant to the general organization of the topics and issues 
to be examined. It was decided that no mention of a thesis would be made to 
the students in the Course. The idea was to avoid an initial student bias 
that might otherwise develop. 

It was agreed to follow a topical, problem-centered form of organization. 
It was also decided that the most provocative way to begin would be to open 
with a sequence of sessions concerned with some of the most pressing, vital, 
and current issues in the United States, namely alienation and racism. 

The remainder of the first quarter would be devoted to the meaning, the 
nature, and the impact of modern science and scientific thinking r It was 
agreed that the second quarter would center on issues related principally to 
the social sciences, issues such as war and conflict, imperialism, Marxism, 
and population. In the third quarter, the Twentieth Century breakdown in 
religious tradition would be examined * the loss of meaning and erosion of 
mores would be focused on early in the spring. And toward the end of the 
spring quarter , there would be some effort made to face the questions; What 
do we do with the crisis before us| where do we go from here? In tackling 
this question some reference would be made to ways in which others met crises 
(both personal and social) in the past. 

Grading was discussed. The Committee, perhaps idealistically, decided 
to abandon the tradi tional grading categories. Only pass and fail would he 
used. The theory here was that the student had Lo he thrown on his own 
resources and initiative, not maneuvered by the threat of a grading system. 

Nor would there he required attendance at the class sessions. Position papers 
would, however, he* required, and on this basis a Judgment of the student would 
lie made. 

The Committee felt that the meeting of the freshman class as a body. 
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under a single roof , would have many advantages. There were in the freshman 
program opportunities for small-group sessions which would run correla lively 
with the large Twentieth Century Course. Nonetheless, in order to provide for 
the students a chance to discuss the readings which were to be assigned on a 
regular basis and to exchange their views on the class sessions, it was thought 
that the Course should make provision for discussion sections. This was 
worked out by making use of upperclass students as discussion leaders , 

Though the basic approach in each session of the course would be to 
have invited speakers on given topics for particular days, there was among 
the Committee members a strong desire to diversify the offerings in as many 
ways as possible. Hence, films, tapes, panels, plays, concerts, and other 
modes of presentation were adopted as ways of handling material in the 
Course . 



Speakers would themselves represent positions, so that they would not 
merely be discussing a topic in a detached way but would stand before the 
students as spokesmen for a point of view. They would present and argue It. 

The Committee, in sum, set guidelines and direction; the Course would 
use many media, involve musical and other cultural presentations, though 
basically it would make use of speakers, all in presenting issues, problems, 
and topics concerning the twentieth century and its roots. The Committee as 
a whole could not work out the details of the syllabus, and this task was 
largely entrusted to the directors. Their job in choosing readings, 
selecting and writing speakers, and making various arrangements continued 
throughout the year and over the entire summer. A syllabus was finished and 
put in booklet form by the end of August, in readiness for the beginning of 
the school year. During the spring, discussion leaders had been selected 
and a number of sessions had been held with them, first in an effort to explain 
the structure of the Course and later with the intention of helping them with 
discussion techniques. During the summer, there was some correspondence with 
discussion leaders in an effort to keep them informed of developments. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE 1969 FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 
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Appendix 2 



THE FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 



The Freshman Institute, held during the two weeks prior to the fall 
term, had two main objectives. First, it challenged the student to be 
articulate and creative in expressing his thoughts and provided him with 
individualized help in working toward that goal. Second , it offered an 
exciting academic orientation to college and especially to the new Hiram 
curriculum. 

The Institute took the unusual step of involving faculty members from 
all departments in the effort of teaching writing and speaking. This faculty 
of about thirty Hiram professors participated in a series of pre-institute 
work-shops and training sessions emphasizing methods of small group teaching 
and evaluation of communicative skills* 

Because of the brief and intensive nature of the Institute, its main 
value lies in motivating the freshmen, setting the tone for what follows. 
However, we believe that the Institute in conjunction with the Freshman 
Colloquia and the r^st of the new curriculum will lead to more effective 
communication than traditional English composition and speech courses. 

The primary subject matter of the Freshman Institute was the nature 
and function of language. The focus was on improving the student* s under- 
standing of responsible expression, and on enhancing his ability and 
inclination to use language competently. 

Much of the work of the Institute took place in groups of 10-12 students 
with close guidance by a faculty member. These workshop and discussion 
groups provided extensive opportunity to develop communicative abilities on 
an individual basis. The Institute aimed at helping the student turn 
nondescript, though generally correct writing and speaking, into clear, 
logical and effective expression. Should students with special problems be 
spotted, they receive additional individualized instruction including the/ 
use of programmed materials centering on the particular problem. * 

In addition to small group and individual instruction, the class as a 
whole attended several lectures, short films on language, and feature-length 
commercial films selected to provide material for discussion and writing. 

Among the unusual techniques which were used to help the student improve 
his commum cative skills was the taping or videe-tapings of student speeches 
for self criticism. In addition, each workshop group produced a short 8mm 
movie In order to encourage group participation &nd to illustrate problems of 
organization and coherence. 

It was decided by the faculty that the evaluation of the Student's 
Institute performance would be best indicated by the categories of CREDIT 
j"d NON-CREDIT. A student who did not receive credit was given the opportunity 
\ERIC have the NON-CREDIT changed to CREDIT by either enrolling in English 101 
by doing special work in the Colloquium, \ 
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In conclusion, we hope to make the freshman immediately aware of the 
importance of proper use of language since it is the chief tool of higher 
education and is the character! Stic which most clearly distinguishes man 
from other animals, One*s language is intimately connected not only with 
the expression of his thoughts, but also with his personality. Further, 
we hope to capitalize on the freshman's eagerness to learn and his receptive- 
ness to change during the first few weeks of college* We believe that the 
varied programs planned for the Institute will help the freshman develop 
positive attitudes toward learning and give significance to his subsequent 
years at Hiram. 

Schedules of the staff training session and the Institute follow. 
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STAFF TRAILING SESSION SCHBTOLE 


iaptmbet 1 11 


Kennedy Center , Brown Room 


9:00 a.m. 


Opening remarks: President Jagow, Dean MaeDowell 

Orientation notes: John Shew 

Coffee Break 


10:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m, 
11:00 a. m. 


Use of Singleton’s Style: John Shaw _ p et era 

Use of B 0 .rd.ley-. Mode, of Arjjun..^. Coo« P«t«r. 

The assignment of writing: Charles McKinley, Hale oiatue 

Lunch Break 


1:30 p.m. 


Use of short films for writing 
previm of Several short films 


2:30 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 


for d^cu..lon: Keith Leooard. Bill C«r.U 

* * ^ 


September 12 


Kennedy Center, Bream Room 


9:00 a.m. 


The philosophy of evaluation: John Shaw 

Coffee Break 


10:30 a.m. 


Samples for evaluation and discussion 
Lunch Break 


1:30 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 


Additional samples discussed . 

Comments on essays written by staff members on turn 
seen the day bafo^i* 

* * 

* 


September 13 


Keaaady Cifittf » 1^®^® Roo® 


9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m* 


Advice on film making: Carl Joec J“ 

Aasignment of library paper: staff 


11:00 a.m. 


Coffee Break 

Preview of Mini Ld>: «• 
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Schedule ol events 



Sunday, September 14. 




1:00 - 4:30 p.m. 


Residence Hall Registration for New Students - 
Assigned Residence Halls 

Coffee for Parents - Kennedy Center Main 
Lounge 


3:30 - 4:30 


Commuting Students - Call for Orientation 
Packets at Admissions Office 


4:30 


Program for Parents - Hayden Auditorium 
Presiding: Elmer Jagow, President 


4:30 


Program for Freshman Women - Women's Gym 
Presiding: Frances Redmond, Dean of 

Students 


4:30 


Program for Freshman Men - Price Gym 
Presiding: Richard Caulk, Assoc* Dean 

of Students 


5:45 - 7:15 


Buffet Dinner for Parents and Students - 
Dining Halls 


8:00 


President’s Program for Students - Hayden 
Auditorium 

Presiding: Elmer Jagow, President 


10:30 


Residence Hall Floor Meetings 


Monday, September 15 




9:00 


Orientation Speech Hale Chat fie Id - Hayden 


10:00 


Instruction in film making Carl Joecks - Hayden 


10:30 


Workshop Each student assigned to group 


12:50 


Laboratory for Human Relations Training - 
Gymnasium 


7:30 


Pre-film talk Keith Leonard - Hayden 


8:00 


War Game Hayden 


10:00 


Discussion of film (attendance not required) 
Brown Room, Kennedy Center 
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Tuesday* 


September 16 . 




9:00 


Lecture: Language as the Unique Possession of Man 




Royce 


Gruenler Hayden 


10:00 


Workshop 




11:00 


Panel: The Impact of Oral Communication 




Keith Leonard, Carl Joecks, 


Eva Benstoek - Hayden 


1:30 


Film on Language 


Hayden 


2:30 


Workshop 




8:00 


Meeting of Freshman Honors Students 


Kennedy Center 


Wednesday 


, September 17 




9:00 


Lecture: On Good Writing John Shaw Hayden 


10:15 

11:30 


Workshoo. Theme #1 due 
Film on Language 


Hayden 


1:30 


Workshop 




7:30 


Pre-film talk Keith Leonard 


Hayden 


8:00 


The Tenth Victim 


Hayden 


10:00 


Discussion of film (attendance not 


required ) Brown Room 
Kennedy Center 


Ihursday, 


September 18 




9:00 


Lecture: On Logical Discourse Gene Peters Hayden 


10:00 


Workshop 




1:30 


Workshop 




5:00 


Theme #2 due 




8:00 


Film problem seminar (attendance not required) 



Carl Joecks 



Brown Room 

Center 
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Friday, September 19 

9:00 Lecture: On Propaganda David Fratus 

10:30 Film: Alain Resnais, Night and Fog 

1:30 Symposium on Propaganda 

3:00 Workshop: start library paper 

8:00 Film problem seminar (attendance not required) 



Carl Joecks 



Hayden 

Hayden 



Brown Room 
Kennedy Center 



Saturday, 


September 20, 




9:00 


Workshop 




12:00 


Picnic on the Hill 




1:30 


Workshop (filming activities. 


library work) 


- 3:00 


LANGUAGE PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS Humanities Building 


8:00 


Film problem seminar 


Brown Room 
Kennedy Center 



Sunday, September 21. 



Church of your choice 



.l; 30- 
5:30 



resident’s Reception and Tea - Buckingham 
See Notice on Residence Hall Bulletin Boards for 
Specific Time) 



Monday, September 22, 
9 : 00 Lecture : 



On the Library Paper 



Bill Carrell Hayden 



10:30 



5:00 

7:50 
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Workshop 



Theme #3 j library paper) due 



Pre-film talk 
Fahrenheit 451 



Keith Leonard 



Hayden 

Hayden 
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10:00 Discussion of film 



Brown Room 
Kennedy Center 



Tuesday, 
9:00 
10 : 30 
1:30 
1:30 

8:00 

9:00 



23, 

Lecture : Hard Times 

Workshop 

Workshop, Theme #4 due 
Film problem seminar 



Charles Me Kinley Hayden 



Carl 



Brown Room 
Kennedy Center 



Introduction to 20th Century Course Wilson Hoffman 

Hayden 

Follow-up Laboratory for Human Relations Training 



Wednesday, September 24 



9:00 

11:00 

1:30 

4:00 

7:30 

8:00 

10:00 



Students meet with Freshman Colloquium Teachers 

First Lecture for 20th Century Course: Alienation 

and Black Militantism Jean Noble 



Grand Showing of best films 
Panel: Black Militantism (20th Century) 

Pre-film talk Keith Leonard 

Juliet of the Spirits 
Discussion of film 



Thursday, September 23, 

9 . 00 Pinal Conference with each student 

10:00 Final Session 



Hayden 
Hayden 
Hayden 
Hayden 
Hayden 
Brown Room 



Hayden 
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APPENDIX 3 

DESCRIPTION OF THE 1969-70 COLLOQUIUM PROGRAM 
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freshman colloquia 



The Freshman Colloquium places the Hiram freshman in sensitive and 
stimulating relationships with a small group of peers and with a scholar' — 
teacher. Through these relationships the freshman is challenged to 
significant academic achievement, is exposed to important mora L, aesthetic 
and humanistic values, and experiences perceptive academic counsel. The 
title, "Colloquium," was selected because the above broad purpose will be 
achieved within the medium of conversation and writing. 

Through the Colloquium program a number of objectives arc being 
sought. First, the .10“] 2 freshmen and their professor are exploring, 
examining, and reflecting upon materials and issues of significant intel- 
lectual importance to both the students and the professor. While n. Collo- 
quium confers on a particular theme or topic, it is not an introductory 
course to a particular academic discipline; rather it is an introduction 
to scholarship in the liberal arts tradition. Second, the students and 
their professor are continuing the emphasis upon effective written and 
oral communication begun in the Freshman Institute. Third, the professor 
is providing guidance arid counsel concerning the dimensions of life at 
Hiram for his twelve students. The various possibilities open to students 
in the Hiram curriculum will be discussed and attention will be given to 
each student concerning the selection of his academic courses. FinaLJy 
the professor is seeking to cultivate the student’s humane, moral, ami 
aesthetic sensitivities. 

Since the Colloquia are intended to be vital and creative new 
approaches to freshman education, the topics and format are left to the 
individual professor. He is encouraged to allow for individual interests 
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and skills within hiy group. The diversity of subject matter among 

Col 1 oqui.a Its .indicated by the list of tit 1 on which follows this overview. 

To achieve the purpose and objectives of the Colloquia, the profnuuiM 
and hi:: r.tudonhy are encouraged to employ any relevant and effective 



teaching techniques. In addition to writing and discussion, reading, 
listening, rot Lection, observation, field trips and independent research 
are being employed in degrees best suited to the professor, his students, 
and their subject matter. Informality and flexibility characteriv.e the 
method of the Colloquia. 



otudents select two Colloquia, one in their first term in col logo 
and another in either their second or third term. To facilitate these 
selections, each professor writes a one— page description of the subject 
matter and the approach to bo employed in his Colloquium. Included wu t.h 
each description is autobiographical material describing, the professor, 
his interests and concerns. Several examples of these descriptions are 
appended to this report. The professor of Colloquium I is the student’s 
academic advisor until he makes his selection of a major area of academic 
concentration. To encourage the development of a personal relationship 
with several faculty members, the student must choose a different profes- 
sor for the second Colloquium. We were able in almost all cases to give 
students one of their top choices. Every student received his first 
choice either in Colloquium I or in Colloquium II and about two-thirds 
received their first choice both times. 



Each professor frequently provides constructive feedback to his stu- 
dents about their written and oral expression, quality and manner of thinking, 
and approach to academic and moral issues. This evaluation is personal 

and private, between the professor and his student. Students whose work 

/ 

is satisfactory are given the grade of ” credit”. 
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Students whose work is inadequate or incomplete are given "no 
credit". The professor of such students, in consultation with the student 
and occasionally with the help of the Colloquium Committee, proscribes 
measures to remedy the deficiency. Usually this will lead to a change 
in the recorded grade from "no credit" to "credit". In a selective 
college like Hiram most failures are the result of lack of interest and 
effort rather than lack of ability to do the work. The s±'/.e and nature 
of the Colloquia has reduced the number of such failures and lead students 
to learn because they want to rather than because they have to for a grade. 

Evaluations from the first quarter indicate that the great majority 
of students and faculty find the program stimulating and worthwhile. 

The titles, professors* names and department of the teachers of the 
1969—70 Freshman Colloquia are as follows: 



WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY, Mr. Adams, Spanish 

MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION, Mr. Ball, English 

EVOLUTION AND MODERN MAN, Mr. Barrow, Biology 

MAN IN HIS NATURAL ENVIRONMENT, Mr. Berg, Biology 

EDUCATIONS CAN IT BE MADE DEMOCRATIC? Mr. Billings, Sociology 

STYLES OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, Mr. Carroll, Education 

THE IMPACT OF NAZI GERMANY ON TWENTIETH CENTURY THOUGHT AND 
EXPERIENCE, Mrs. Cebulla, German 

MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR, Mr. Chatfield, English 

CRISIS IN AMERICA, Mr. Day, FoliticalScience 

INVESTIGATION OF BIOCHEMICALLY ACTIVE SUBSTANCES, Mr. Denham, 
Chemistry 

MAN IN THE ELECTRIC AGE, Mr, Fratus, English 

THE DIMENSIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, Mr. Gioearinis, History 

LANGUAGE, CULTURE, SELF, AND CREATIVITY, Mr. Guatason, Sociology 
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MONTAIGNE: A RELEVANT MORAL PHILOSOPHER, Mr, Ismail, Trench 

EVOLUTION OF MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON GAME 
THEORY, Mr, Johnson, Mathematics 

THE DAMQNIC SIDE OF MAN, Mr, Knight, Psychology and Biology 

PRIVACY; PERSONAL AND PUBLIC, Mr. Konick, Psychology 

HISTORY AND FICTION, Mr. Layton, History 

A CULTURE IS CHANGING, Mr. Leonard, Speech and Theatre Arts 
THE MIDDLE EAST, 1917 - 196 ?, Mr. McKinley, English 
RKA,jvjE,jI DC AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION, Mr. Morgan, Psychology 
MAN'S QUEST: VIOLENCE OR HUMANISM?, Miss Parker, English 

COMPUTERS AND THE MIND, Mr. Seal '/A, Chemistry 
ART: IMAGE, MEDIUM , AND MEANING, Mr, Sohroeder, Art 

DISRUPTION IN PHYSICAL PHENOMENA, Mr. Shaffer, Physics 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR, Mr, Shaw, English 

THE RACIAL DILBMA IN AMERICA: A LITERARY APPROACH, Mr, St ranahan , 

English * 

MODES OF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NONFICTION, Miss Vincent, English 

CONCEPTS AND ISSUES IN HUMAN FREEDOM, Mr, Watson, Religion 

SCIENTIFIC VALUES IN SCIENTIFIC PRACTICE, Mr, Wheeler, Physics 

THE JEW IN AMERICA; A SELF PORTRAIT IN LITERATURE, Mrs. Bonotock, 
French 

VOICES FROM THE LEFT, Mr, Carrell, Education 
MODERN MAN'S SEARCH FOR HIMSELF, Mr. Chatfield, English 
ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN, Mr. Cool, Biology 
AMERICA IN THE THIRTIES, Mr, Fratus, English 

SCIENCE AND SOCIETY; , SOLUTIONS IN SEARCH OF 1 PROBLIiMS, Mr. Friedman 
Physics / 

RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND EXPRESSION, Mr. Hoffman, Philosophy 
ON LOVE, Mr. Hoopes, Philosophy 



WHAT IS A GKNSTORAM? Mr. Joccky, Speech and Theatre Art:; 

FIIM AND IDEAS, Mr. Langdon, Speech and Theatre Arts 

THOMAS MANN: INSTINCT VS. INTELLECT, Mr. Olivieri, German 

SOME EFFECTS OF PHOTOGRPAHV ON CREATIVE VISION, Mr. Packard, Art 

AH APPROACH TO JAMES JOYCE’S ULYSSES . Mr. Stranahan, English 

CURRENT ECONOMIC ISSUES, Mr. Whittaker, Economics 

PKRSPISCTIVES ON COMMUNICATION, Mr. Ball, English 

ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE- — THE COMPUTER AND THOUGHT, Mr. Comfort 
Mathematics 

THE ORIGIN AND RESOLUTION OF CONFLICT, Mr. Gulyas, Sociology 
AMERICA IN THE COLD WAR, Mr. Kanarek, History 

LATIN AMERICA: REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION? Mr, Melnykovich, Spanish 

THE GENETIC REVOLUTION AND A POSSIBLE DILJ’MA , Mr. Miller, Biology 

LITERATURE AS SOCIAL CONSCIENCE: CONTEMPORARY MEXICO, Miss Parker, 

English 

THE CHAMBERLAIN’S MEN AND MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING AT THE GLOBE, 

Mr. Shaw, English 

THE NONCONFORMIST AS TREATED IN LITERATURE, Miss Vincent, English 

(Seven Col!) oquia which are being offered twice during the year are listed 
only once above.) 
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EVOLUTION AND MODERN MAN 



The ways in which the principles of evolution interact with 
modern man and the organisms in his environment are to be explored. 
The first subject to be discussed will be: To what extent has 
modern man with his ability to modify his environment changed the 
rate of evolution? 

A common background for the participants in this Colloquium 
will be established by reading, discussion of basic text and prepa- 
ration of papers on the principles of evolution, historical human 
evolution and exploration of some of the ancient and primitive 
cultures and their fates during the first third of the term. A 
field trip to a museum will be included during this period. 

During the rest of the term more individual approaches will 
involve selecting topics of special interest to the students to 
increase their depth of knowledge or expand their cultural horizons 
in some area of human culture that interests them. These topics 
may fall in any field of human endeavor that is attractive to 
the student. Field trip arrangements for this time will be made 
as this activity, gives substance to a student’s report. 

The reports will be developed by individual students meeting 
with the instructor with the frequency determined by the need of 
the student for aid in developing the topics. The group will 
meet for exchange of ideas in discussions and in presenting the 
students’ reports for critical review by their peers approximately 
two times weekly. A moderate charge will be required for the 
expenses of travel on the field trips. 

Required texts : 

E. Peter Volpe, Understanding Evoluti on, 

G.H.R. von Koenigswald, The Evolution of Man, 

L . A . White, The Evolution of Cultu re, 

Zinsser, Rats , Lice and Histbr yj 
Audrey, A frican 'Genes is. 



James H. Barrow, Jr. Professor of Biology and Director of the 
Biological Station. Education : B.A., Emory, 1943; Ph.D., 

Yale, 1951. Scholarly Interests : synecology with special 
attention to parasitism. 
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THE DAEMONIC SIDE OF MAN 



In contrast to what is good about the human species, 
that is, his capacity for love and compassion, the focus of 
this Colloquium will be upon that which is basically evil 
about him, that is, the aggressive, hostile aspect of his 
nature and his capacity for violence# Our studies in this 
area will be very broad and range from interpersonal to in- 
ternational hostilities. 

There are two main benefits which we hope to derive from 
such a venture. The first is the opportunity, as a group, to 
devise and explore techniques for gaining and communicating 
knowledge. The second and. more difficult is to increase our 
understanding of ourselves. Any enhancement of self-knowledge 
is at least another small step on the road to personal freedom. 
Self-knowledge has the effect of making one more humble also. 

We will begin by examining the role of aggression in animal 
behavior and some of the "built-in w hormonal and neural mechan- 
isms which mediate aggressive behavior in many vertebrates, in- 
cluding man. In considering the evolutionary significance of 
aggression we may wish to speculate as to its past adaptive 
value and the likelihood that modern man will become extinct if 
he does not escape this aspect of his nature. With this brief 
background on biological man we will turn to the task of attempt- 
ing to identify some of the cultural and individual experiental 
factors which reduce, enhance, or alter aggressive behavior. 

Early in the term we will decide as a group how we want 
to proceed. Possible approaches include the following: 

1. Books, articles, plays and films which are relevant 
for our studies. 

2. Trips and interviews in which we meet and talk with 
people in certain identifiable roles, e.g. , policemen, militant 
social activists, non-violent social activists, and those who 
particularly enjoy engaging in or witnessing aggressive or 
violent games such as football, wrestling, or bullfighting. 

3. Role playing within the group. 

4. The design and execution of an original scientific 
investigation of some aspect of aggressive behavior. 



W. 




Rea Knight. Professor of Psychology and Biology. Educa tion: 
B.A., Baldwin -Wallace, 1954; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1956; 

Ph . D . , Pennsylvania State, 1961. Schol a rly Inte rests: experi- 
mental and physiological factors In animal social behavior. 
Other I n tere sts: outdoor activities in woods and water. 
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CONCEPTS AND ISSUES IN HUMAN FREEDOM 



In this Colloquium, we will carefully examine the various 
concepts and issues in human freedom. By focusing attention 
in our reading, writing and discussion upon the single issue 
of racism in America, various central aspects and dimensions 
in human freedom and responsibility will be identified and 
examined. ' 

Three major historical controversies over human freedom 
(one each from the Medieval, Reformation and Modern periods) 
will be examined for the insights they shed upon the issues and 
dimensions we will have uncovered. 

Each participant in the Colloquium will write critical 
reviews of the various readings, participate in the leadership 
of the discussions, and write a final ’position paper ; ' in which 
he will present his personal concept of human freedom, specify 
the various issues and dimensions in that concept, and identify, 
in so far as possible, its historical heritage. 

Field trips to the Cooperative Urban Studies Center in 
Cleveland and outside resource people will also be utilized 
in oup studies. The cost for the field trips will be minimal. 

The readings for the Colloquium will include: 

Augustine, The Enchiridion on Fai t h, Hope, and Lov , 
Pelagius, Selected mimeographed materials, 

Ernst F. Winter, E rasmus -Luther: Discourse on Fre e ill, 
H, Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self , 

Joseph F. Fletcher, Situation Ethics , 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Why W e Can’t Wait , 

William H. Grier and Price M. Cobbs, Black Rage . 



Robert L. Watson. Assistant Professor of Religion. Education: 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1956; B.D., Yale Divinity, 1960; Ph.D., 
Vanderbilt, 1969. S cholarly I nterests : church history and 
historical theology, the sixteenth -century reformations, 
contemporary theological and social issues. Other Interests: 
family, music, theatre, camping, and athletics. 
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rc 102-// 
Third Quarter 
3-4 M-F 



THE CHAMBERLAIN'S 



K£N AND MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING AT THE globe 



u . - c *. n invostiaate in some detail documents and books 
The plan as to investigate i Shakespearean 

relating to the organization and ?P®* a v th to study Much 
company^of P^/iSll S -d fSally toTfo- 

tte-Ws staging 

of about one hour and a half * twelve members of the 

and contemporary costuming. Thu > company they have studied. 

Colloquium will become the Shakespearean p y ,,s about the 

^STvS.r-SWS: - may » others, too. 



John B. Shaw. Professor of English. 
1947; Fh.D., Johns Hopkins, 1952. 
Shakespeare, writing , and poetry. 



Education : B.A., Oberlin 
Scholarly Intere sts: 



9 
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Second Quarter 
1-3 M.Th. 



.GOME EFFECTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY ON CREATIVE VISION 



Through critical observation of photographs and films, 
readings and discussions, a brief introduction to the history 
of photography, and personal involvement with the medium, we 
shall attempt to discover some ways in which artistic vision 
has been altered and extended in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. 

The student will be expected to do research on a number 
of topics and to draw conclusions of his own. Essays will be 
required on ideas which emerge in the discussion sessions and 
from reading assignments. These might include such topics as: 

the photograph as a historical document, 
expressivisin versus documentation , 
the photograph as illustration, 
photomontage (stills and film), 

motion in still photography and its effects on painting, 
time-space concepts (stills, film, painting), 
the decline and revival of photographic realism (painting), 
the isolation of the moment, 

effects of the camera on the impressionists and post- 

impressionists , 

the illusion of perspective, 

photography and mass reproduction, 

movie stars and mass production, 

film sequence, 

sound and the visual image, 

television and film, film and painting, painting and TV. 

A field trip to George Eastman House of Photography in 
Rochester, New York, is anticipated. 

A partial list - of references includes: 

Edward Steichen, The Family of Man, 

Nathan Lyons, (ed.), PhotograpHcrs on Photography , 

Eastman House, Vision and Expression - , 

Marshall McLuhan,' Understanding NecTTa , 

Lucy R. Lippard, Pop Art , 

James Hall and Barry Ulanov, Modern Culture and the Arts , 
Kevin Brownlow, The Parade T s Gone By , 

Richard D. MacCann, Pilm: A Montage of Theories. 



Fred M. Packard. Assistant Professor of Art. Education : B.A., 
Louisiana State, 1958; M.A., Kent State, 1961. 
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VOICES FROM THE LEFT 



F r ' 

Second r j< i.jrt' r 
5-L M .W. 



Thfs Colloquium will examir.o contemporary Leftist protests 
Of the black movement and the student movement. A very briet 
historical introduction will survey the American Revolution as 
a sociaL phenomenon, the Labor Movement of the 1830’s, populism 
and progressivism. 

The major objectives of the course will be to seek under- 
standings of the changing philosophical positions, strategies, 
and tactics of the leftist black movement and revolutionary 
student movements. The study of black movements will include 
the Civil Rights Movement, SNCC, black power, and black militancy. 
The study of the student movements will include student partici- 
pation in Civil Rights, free speech movement, student power, SDS, 
and the student involvement in the anti-war movement. 

The reading requirements for the course will be extensive. 
Several papers will also be required. 

Bibliography includes: 

Carmichael and Hamilton, Black Power , 

Cox Comm™, Crisis at Columbia, 

Galbraith, The New Industrial State, 

Hofstadter, Age of Reform , 

Horowitz, Power, Politics, and People , 

Kunen, The Strawberry Statement, 

Lincoln, Black Muslims in America, 

Marcuse, Essay on Liberation, 

Zinn, SNCC . 



Professor William D. Carrell 
Assisted by Mr. Louis Krupnick, ’70 



William D. Carrell. Assistant Professor of Education. Educatio n: 
B.S., Texas Technological, 1960; M.A., George Peabody, 1968. 
Sc holarly Int e rests : history, philosophy, and sociology of 
American education; social and political thought of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; sensitivity training. Other Interests : 
sailing, athletics, and political campaigns. 
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APPENDIX 4 



DESCRIPTION OF THE 1969-70 TWENTIETH CENTURY COURSE! 

A. The Twentieth Century end Its Roots Syllabus 

B. "20th Century Begins With Ups and Down," 

The Advance, Tuesday, October 7, 1969. 
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HIRAM COLLEGE 
1969 - 70 



THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AND ITS ROOTS 

erJc • 66 




1 



M The Twentieth Century and Its Roots" is a year-long fifteen credit course 
common to all freshmen. Its purpose is to help the first-year student examine 
and personally come to grips with the basic issues in modern society. The 
course provides freshmen with an integrated common experience and an opportunity 
to see and hear programs that would not be financially available to smaller 
classes . 

The theme underlying the course is that man in the twentieth century is 
to be contrasted with nineteenth century man who believed that mankind was 
progressing inevitably toward a perfect state of life. Traces of this 
optimistic belief may be found in all facets of life and thought in Western 
Europe and America. Ironically, the scientific and technological founda- 
tions which tended to give substance to the belief in progress have, in the 
twentieth century, given rise to some of man * s most serious frustrations. 

The "age of optimism" ended with the First World War. With the Depression 
and World War Two came the "age of anxiety, violence, and fragmentation." 

Men now found themselves struggling with a fast-changing world in which old 
ways, old norma, and old hopes were dissolved and they began seriously to 
question whether man might not extinguish himself. 

The cou^ae is designed to encourage the student* s intellectual involve- 
ment in ethical issues with which he, as an educated citizen, must cope. 

Take, for example, the population explosion. Should governments forcibly 
require birth control? Will some segments of the population be forbidden to 
reproduce? tfho will decide these and similar questions, and how might the 
decisions be enforced? Such problems, which are being raised repeatedly 
throughout the course, plunge the student into concerns where he must 
exercise ethical judgment and sensitivity. 

In addition, the course aims to heighten the student* s cultural 

O 
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awareness by incorporating concerts, plays and artistic events into the 
program at appropriate points. 

The Vachel Lindsay Room in the library is being used as an informal 
reading room for members of the course* Books* newspapers, periodicals 
and art displays are provided. Students and faculty are encouraged to stop 
in to read and to browse. To facilitate communication a newsletter, edited 
and published by students, is being printed biweekly. The letter serves as 
a forum for student and faculty reaction to movies, lectures, etc» 

The course lias been divided into fourteen major sections each 
representing a topic, trend or issue of the twentieth century. Each of these 
topics is introduced to the whole class by a vivid and forceful statement of 
its contemporary importance using a guest speaker, film, debate or panel 
discussion. Additional class sessions on the topic develap other perspectives 
and historical background. Each week the class is divided into small student" - 
led groups to discuss ideas stimulated by class sessions, readings, and student 
position papers. 

The Syllabus which follows .. the contents of the cou. le as it 

is being offered in this academic year. A list of assigned and suggested 
readings and details about the mechanics of the course follow the syllabus. 
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Syllabus 

The Twentieth Century and Its Roots 
First Quarter 



i 



3 



September 



(1) 


23 


(Tues. 8-9) 


Ideas That Change the World 


(2) 


24 


(Wed. 11:15-12:15) 


Introduction 

Film: Breath-Death 

Tapes: The Nature of Human Nature 


(3) 


24 


(Wed. 4-6 p.m.) 


Black Militantism 

Lecture: Dr. Jeanne Noble (N.Y.U.) 

Panel: Mr. Lonnie Edmundson, Dr. Zelma 

George, Mr. Isaiah Williams 


(4) 


29 


(Mon. 11:30-12:30) 


The New Left 

Lecture: Dr. Sidney Peck (C.W.R.U.) 


(5) 


30 


(Tues. 7:30) 


Discussion Groups (assigned rooms) 


October 






(6) 


1 


(Wed. 11:30) 


The Generation Gap 

Lecture: Professor Hale Chatfield (Hiram) 


(7) 


I 


(Wed. 7:30) 


The Generation Gap 

Panel: Mr. Wendell Falsgraf, Mr. Michael 

Gee, Dr. Rea Knight, M.'ss Patricia 
Murtha, Dr. Walter Webb, Mr. Ambrose 
de Flumere (Moderator) 


(8) 


2 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


Alienation 

Lecture: Professor Denez Gulyas (Hiram) 


(8) 


2- 


3-4 


The Black Experience 








Discussion Sessions 

Contemporary Moral Issues, 473-510 
Human Predicament, 44-60, 306- 14 
Classics of Western Thought, 559-63 


(10) 


6 


(Mon. 11:30) 


Film: The Negro and the American Promise 


(11) 


8 


(Wed. 11:30) 


The Origins of Racialism in the United States 
Lecture: Dr. William Banner (Howard) 


(12) 


8 


(Wed. 7:30) 


The Moderate Black 

Lecture: Dr. WilLiam Banner (Howard) 


(13) 
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(Thurs. 11:30) 


Racialism and Its Roots 

Lecture: Professor Denez Gulyas (Hiram) 

Tape: What is Race? 
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(14) 


L 3 


(Mon. 


11:30) 


Film: Where is Prejudice? 


(15) 


15 


(Wed . 


11:30) 


White Supremacy and Black Slavery 

Lecture: Dr. Albert McQueen (Oberlin) 


(16) 


15 


(Wed . 


7: 30) 


TaDe: Race Prejudice 

Film: One Potato Two Potato 


(17) 


16 


(Thurs 


. 11:30) 


Reflections of Alienation in Our Culture 

Lecture/Slides: Professor George Schroeder 

(Hiram) 

Tape: Professor George Zack (Hiram) 

Poetry: Professor Hale Chatfield (Hiram) 










Discussion Sessions 

Contemporary Moral Issues, 355-404 
Human Predicament, 61-77, 221-71 


(18) 


20 


(Mon . 


11:30) 


The Urban Crisis 

Lecture: Mr. W. Arthur LeMon 


(19) 


22 


(Wed . 


11:30) 


Film: Lewis Mumford on the City 


(20) 


22 


(Wed . 


7:30) 


Film: Death of a Salesman 

Panel: Professors Clyde Billings, Keith 

Leonard, Eugene Peters (Hiram) 


(21) 


23 


(Thurs 


. 11:30) 


The Industrial Revolution 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 










Discussion Sessions 

Contemporary Moral Issues, 177-259 
Urban Violence, 27-72 




o -*■» 


(Mon. 


11:30) 


Tacit Assumptions of the 19th and 20t'h Centuries 
Lecture: Dr. Eugene Peters (Hiram) 


(23) 


29 


(Wed . 

\ 


11:30) 


What is Science? 

Lecture: Dr. Edward Rosser (Hiram) 


(24) 


29 


(Wed . 


7:30) 


The Scientific Revolution and Man's View 
of the World 

Lecture: Dr. G.W. Morgan (Brown) 


(25) 


30 


(Thurs 


11:30) 


The Scientific Revolution and Man's View 
of the World 

Lecture: Dr. G.W. Morgan (Brown) 


November 








(26) 


3 


(Mon. 


11: 30) 


Charles Darwin and the iea cr Evolixrion 
Lecture: Dr. James Barrow (Hirarr 
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(27) 5 (Wed. 11:30) 

(28) 5 (Wed. 7:30) 

(29) 6 (Thurs. 11:30) 



(30) 


10 


(Mon. 


11:30) 


(31) 


12 


(Wed. 


11: 30) 


(32) 


12 


(Wed. 


7:30) 


(33) 


13 


(Thurs 


,. 11:30) 



(34) 


17 


(Mon. 11:30) 


(35) 


19 


(Wed. 11:30) 


(36) 


19 


(Wed. 7:30) 


(37) 


20 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


(38) 


24 


(Mon. 11:30) 



The Impact of Evolution 

Panel: Professors Royce Gruenler, Michael 

Hoffman, George Morgan, Sandra Parker (Hiram) 

Film: Probability and Uncertainty: The 

Quantum Mechanical View of Nature 

Sigmund Freud and the Idea of the Unconscious 
Lecture: Professor Ralph Cebulla (Hiram) 

Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought , 360-82, 427-44 

Human Predicament , 3-17, 81-117 

Science and Society , 3-13, 41-49, 57-67, 1.33-3, 

Freud’s Impact Upon the World 
Play: The American Dream 

Mini-Lecture: Professor Keith Leonard (Hiram) 

Albert Einstein and The Idea err Relativity 
Lecture: Dr. Lawrence ShaCfer (Hiram) 

Film: Seeking New Laws 

Relativism 

Lecture: Dr. Kimon Giocaicxms (Hiram) 

Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought:, . 445-73 
Human Predicament, 18-24, 4L-44 

Science and Society , 51-55,. :.25-28, 89-93, 95-104 

The Effects of Science Upon ths Arts 

Lecture: Professor John Scestt (Florida State) 

Film: Assault on Life: Advances in Genetics 

Norbert Wiener and His Influence 

Lecture: Dr. Michael Masstmh (Utica) 

The Implications of Cybernetics 

Lecture: Dr. Michael Ma ssoaah (Utica) 

Fiim: The Computer and the Mfiac of Man. 

Logic By Machine 



Decembe r 

(39) (Mon. 11:30) 



The Impact of the Computer ispen Society 
Lecture: Mr. James N ic hn l s on (Hiram) 



(40) (Wed. 11:30) 



The Bomb , , . 

Lecture: Dr. Carey McWiil,ismi Brooklyn Co lli.-jo) 
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(41) 


5 


(Wed. 7:30) 


Filins: The Decision to Drop the Bomb 

Civilian Applications of Nuclear Exp Los i v< s 
Tape: Looking Back at Hiroshima 


(42) 


4 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


The Dehumanization of Man 

Lecture: Professor Paul Rochford (Hiram) 








Discussion Sessions 

Human Predicament, 118-217 

Science and Society, 69-86, 107-3 L, 141-50 








Second Quarter 


January 






(43) 


5 


(Mon. 11:30) 


The Image of Man: Literature 

Lecture: Professor David Anderson (C.W.R.U.) 


(44) 


7 


(Wed. 11:30) 


The Image of Man: The Poetic Vision 

Lecture: Dr. John Shaw (Hiram) 


(45) 


7 


(Wed. 7:30) 


The Image of Man: The Poetic Vision 

Poetry Reading: Professor Hale Chatfield (.Hiram) 


(46) 


8 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


The Image of Man: Architecture 

Film: Survey of Architecture: Chanqinq Concepts 

Lecture: Dr. Charles McKinley (Hiram) 


(47) 


12 


(Mon. 11:30) 


Karl Marx: Man of His Age 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 


(48) 


14 


(Wed. 11:30) 


Marxism 

Lecture: Dr. Sidney Hook (N.Y.U.) 


(49) 


14 


(Wed. 7:30) 


Twentieth-Century Manifestations of Marxism 
Lecture: Dr. Sidney Hook (N.Y.U.) 


(50) 


15 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


Communism: The Hope of the Future 

Lecture: Dr. Herbert Aptheker (Institute o: 

Marxist Studies) 


(51) 


19 


(Mon. 11:30) 


Communism: A Remnant of the Past 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 


(52) 


21 


(Wed. 11:30) 


The Varieties of Socialism 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 


3) 


21 


(Wed. 8:00) 


The Warren Symphony Orchestra 


( 4) 


22 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


Twentieth century Capitalism in the Unit®" 'ta:.es 
Lecture: Dr. C.H. Cramer (C.W.R.U.) 
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Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought, 557-64, 337-5.,’, 

' 481-33 

Contemporary Moral Issues, 14 9-76 


(55) 


27 


(Tues. 11:30) 


The Mind of Man: Descartes 

Lecture: Dr. Eugene Peters (Hiram) 


(56) 


28 


(Wed. 11:30) 


The Mind of Man: Hume 

Lecture: Dr. Eugene Peters (Hiram) 


(57) 


28 


(Wed. 7:30) 


Man the Individual: The Concept of the Ind: vieo.; 

in Kant 

Lecture: Dr. John Si'lber (Texas) 


(58) 


29 


(Thurs . 11: 30) 


Man the Individual: Corruption of the Concept of 

the Individual 

Lecture: Dr. John Silber (Texas) 








Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought, 325-36, 404-26, 
' ' 530-47 


February 






(59) 


2 


(Mon. 11:30) 


America First 

Lecture: Mr. Robert Annable (United Citizens 

Council) 


(60) 


4 


(Wed. 11:30) 


Cultural Nationalism 

Slides: Professor Paul Rochford (Hiram) 

Poetry: Dr. Charles McKinley (Hiram) 

Music: Professor George Zack (Hiram) 


(61) 


4 


(Wed. 7:30) 


Film: Mein Kampf 


(62) 


5 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


Internationalism: The Antidote 

Lecture: Dr. Arthur Larson (Duke) 


(63) 


7 


(Sat. 8:00 p.m.) 


Paul Winter Contemporary Consort 


(64) 

(65) 


9 


(Mon. 11:30) 
(Wed. 11:30) 


Film: Ku Klux 3Qan 


11 


Nationalism: T5te Historical Perspective 

lecture: Dr. Boyd Shafer (Macalester ) 


(66) 


11 


(Wed.. 7:30) 


Nationalism: the Historical Perspective 

lecture: Dr. Boyd Shafer (Macalester) 
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12 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


The United States: Imperialist Power 

Films: Imperialism U.S.A. (3.7/6-1969) 

Vietnam, Land of Fire 








Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought, 494-514 


(68) 


16 


(Mon. 11:30) 


The Europeanization of the World 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 


(69) 


18 


(Wed. 7:30) 


The Moon: Our First Celestial Conquest? 

Lecture: Dr. Edward Rosser (Hiram) 


(70) 


19 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


The Decline of Imperialism 

Lecture: Dr. Hoke Smith (Drake) 








Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought, 474-81 


(71) 


23 


(Mon. 11:30) 


Film: Population Explosion 


(72) 


25 


(Wed. 11:30) 


The People of the World 

Lecture: Dr. Paul Gustafson (Hiram) 


(73) 


25 


(Wed. 7:30) 


Economic Geography 

Lecture: Dr. C.P. Swanson (Johns Hopkins) 


(74) 


26 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


The Pollution Problem 

Lecture: Dr. C.P. Swanson (Johns Hopkins) 


March 








(75) 


2 


(Mon. 11:30) 


The Biological T.liif " .mb 

Lecture: Dr. Dwight Berg (Hiram) 


( 75 ) 


4 


(Wed. 11:30) 


The Population Explosion 

.Lecture: Dr. Paul Gustafson (Hirnm) 


( 77 ) 


4 


(Wed. 7:30) 


Population: The Moral Dilemma 

Panel: Father Anthony Esposito, Mr. Donald 

Fearn, Rev. Farley Wheelwright, Mrs. Geor 
Zack, Mr. Ambrose de Flumere (Moderator) 


(78) 


5 


(Thurs. 11:30) 


The Problem of Mind Control 
Films: Brainwashing 

Birth Control: How? 


(79) 


9 


(Mon. 11:30) 


Poverty in the United States 

Lecture: Dr. Wilbur Cohen (Michigan) 


(80) 


11 


(Wed. 11:30) 


Film: Warsaw Ghetto 


(81) 


11 


('Wed. 7:30) 


Film: Grapes of Wrath 
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(82) 12 (Thurs. 11:30) Film: The Moscow Trial 

Discussion Cessions 

Society and Population , 1 - 1 11 



Third Quarter 



March 

(83) 30 (Mon. 8:00 p.m.) 



Apr! 1 

1 (Wed. 10:20) 

(11:30) 

(7:30) 

2 (Thurs. 10:20) 

6 (Mon. 10:20) 

8 (Wed. 10:20) 

(11:30) 

(7:30) 

9 ( Thurs . 10 : 20 ) 

1.3 (Mon. 10:20) 

14 (Tues. 8:00 p.m.) 

15 (Wed. 10:20) 

11:30) 



Films: Turn of the Century 

Dog Burning At Noon 
Revolution in Russia: 1917 



World War I: A Turning Point 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson J. Hoffman 

Films Turn of the Century 

Discussion Groups: Organization 

Films: The Accusation 

To Die in Madrid 

The Pattern of Revolution 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson J. Hoffman 

The Loss of Mean ' gg 

Lecture: Proi^ssor Ralph Cebulla (Hiram) 
The Moral Dilemma 

Lecture: Dr. Royee Gruenler (Hiram) 

Discussion Groups 

Contemporary Moral Issues. 261-329 
Urban Violence. 7-26 

The Moral Dilemma 
Film: The Stranger 



Can Morals Be Taught? 

Lecture: Dr. James Hoopes (Hiram) 



The New Morality 

Lecture: Professor George Zack (Hiram) 

Armemta Adams (Piano) 



Law and Morality 

Lecture: Dr. Lewis Katz (C.W.R.U.) 

Discussion Groups: Paper due 
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15 

16 

20 

22 

23 

27 

29 

30 

4 

6 



10 



(Wed. 7:30) 


The Death of God 

Lecture: Rabbi Richard Rubenstein (Pittsburgh) 


(Thurs. 10:20) 


The Testing of Judaism 

Lecture: Rabbi Richard Rubenstein 


(Mon. 10:20) 


The Tempest in tne Roman Catholic Church 

Lecture: Dean William Blakemore (Chicago) 


(Wed. 10:20) 


The End of the Protestant Era 

Lecture: Dr. Clark Williamson (Christian 

Theol. Seminary) 


(11:30) 


Open 


(7:30) 


Film: A Time for Burning 


(8:30) 


Discussion Groups 


(Thurs. 10:20) 


The Future of the Institutional Church 
Lecture: The Rev. Albert Pennybacker 

(Shaker Christian Church) 


(Mon. 10:20) 


"In the Beginning” 

Lecture: The Rev. John G. Balyo 


OVed. 10:20) 


The Secular Man 

Lecture: Dr. Thomas Hanna (Florida) 


(11:30) 


Open 


(7:30) 


The Secular Man 

Lecture: Dr. Thomas Hanna 


(8:30) 


Discussion Groups: Paper Due 

Human Predicament. 287-97 
Contemporary Moral Issues. 511-47. dad-i? 


(Thurs. 10:20) 


Man in Search of Meaning: Hallucinogenic Drugs 

Lecture: Dr. Eli Marco vitz 


(Mon. 10:20) 


Man in Search of Meaning: The Occult 

Lecture: Dr. Rod Roberts 


(Wed. 10:20) 


The Invention of a Culture 

Lecture: Mr, Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 


(11:30) 


Discussion Groups 


(7:30) 


Anna Karenina 
Breath-Death 
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(Thurs. 10:20) 


Primitive Culture as an Anthropological Model 
Lecture: Dr. Paul Gustafson 


11 


(Mon. 10:20) 


An Institution’s Response to Crisis 
Lecture: President Elmer Jagow 


13 


(Wed. 10:20) 


The Breakdown of Religion in the Twentieth 
Century 

Lecture: Dr. B.F. Lewis (Transylvania) 




(11:30) 


Discussion Groups: Paper Due 

Contemporary Moral Issues, 548-63 
Human Predicament, 320-30 




(7:30) 


Man’s Response to Crisis 
Film: Street of Shame 


14 


(Thurs. 10:20) 


Student and Faculty Activism 

Lecture: Dr. William D’ Antonio (Notre Dame) 


18 


(Mon. 10:20) 


Man’s Response to Crisis: Summary 

Panel: Professors Hoffman, Layton, 

Peters, Rochford 


20 


(Wed. 10:20) 


Man’s Response to Crisis: The Abstract 

Expressionists and Their Response to 
the Bomb 

Lecture: Professor Paul Rochford (Hiram) 




(11:30) 


Discussion Groups 




(7:30) 


Man’s Response to Crisis 

Film: The Gospel Accordina to St. Matthew 


21 


(Thurs. 10:20) 


Man’s Response to Crisis: Mechanical- 

Chemical Controls Over Man 

Lecture: Dr. Edward Rosser 


25 


(Mon. 10:20) 


Man in the Future 
Films : Futurists 

Bertrand Russell Discusses Mankind’s 
Future 

The Upbeat. Downbeat 


27 


(Wed. 10:20) 


Topic to be Announced 
Dr. John Silber 




(11:30) 


Open 




(7:30) 


Topic to be Announced 
Dr. John Silber 




(8:30) 


Discussion Groups: Paper Due 

The Meanincr of the Twentieth Century^ 1-208 • 
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28 


( Thurs . 10 : 20 ) 


The Integrity of Man 

Lecture: Dr. Robert MacDowell 


June 






1 


(Mon. 10:20) 


Student Program 


3 


(Wed. 10:20) 


Student Program 




(7:30) 


Film: The Violent Universe 


4 


(Thurs. 10:20) 


Student Program 



THI POSITION PAPER 



Writing a Position Paper 

It has become clear in conversation with discussion leaders that 
some students do not understand what a position paper is. The 
original syllabus attempted to explain what was meant. Let us try 
again here. 



paper » t * le author is to take a stand on some issue 
and defend his position. This means that a position paper is to 
be distinguished from a research paper in which one is present inq 
and explaining the views of someone else. v y 



You the author are to advocate and defend your own views, if you 
defend your views by reference to the Writings of another person, 
you are under obligation to make an honest use of those sources 
by careful documentation. See the Hiram College Style Sheet if 
you do not know the correct form of footnoting. Any direct quota- 
tion from a source and any rewording of a source must be credited 
to the source from which it is taken. Otherwise, you risk plagiarism. 



It would be better to read nothing at all and make no references to 
sources than to do a scissors and paste, unoriginal job. After all, 
when you submit a position paper with your name on it, you are 
saying (in effect): this is my original work, except where I have 

indicated use of other material, and I am to be graded on the 
quality of my presentation and argument. 

* 

All this suggests that you cannot thoughtlessly throw a position 
paper together. Ygu have to have ideas and you have to argue in 
their behalf. If one cannot write a position paper (because "I 
have nothing to say rf ), then there is a serious question that he 
belongs in a course like this or even in college. After all, 
college is not parroting, and this is especially true in The 
Twentieth Century Course. 
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REQUIRED READING 

The following books are required reading and may be purchased in 
the College Bookstore. Each student should have all six required books. 

Boulding, Kenneth E., The Meaning of the Twentieth Century: The Great 

Transition (Harper & Row, CN .67 ). 

Daly, Charles U. (ed.), Urban Violence (University of Chicago). 

Girvetz, Harry K. (ed.), Contemporary Moral Issues (2nd Edition, Wadsworth) 
Heer, David M., Society and Population ( Prentice -Hall) . 

Hirschfeld, Charles (ed.), Classics of Western Thought; Vol. III. The 

Modern World (Enlarged Ed it ion ; Harcourt, 

Brace & World). 

Morgan, George W., T he Human Predicament: Dissolution and Wholeness 

(Brown University). 

Vavoulis, Aleander and Colver, A. Wayne (eds.), Science and Society ; 

Selected Essays (Holden -Day) . 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 



The following books are not required reading, but it is recommended 
that students read beyond the minimum requirements, especially in the 
areas of their interest. Many of these books are available in the College 
Library or in paperback form in the College Bookstore. 

Ader, Emile B., Socialism (Barron). 

Allen, Frederick L., The Big Change (Bantam, HC219). 

Ardrey, Robert, African Genesis (Dell, 0036). 

Arendt, Hannah, Antisemitism (HB&W, HB 131). 

, Totalitarianism (HB&W, HB 133). 

, Between Past and Future: Six Exercises in Political Thought 

(Meridian, M151). 

Aron, Raymond, The Century of Total War (Beacon, BP 3). 

Arons, Arnold and Bork, Alfred (eds.), Science and Ideas: Selected Readings 

(Prentice-Hall) . — 

Barzun, Jacques, Race: A Study in Superstition (Harper, TB 1172). 

Bentley, Eric, The Playwright as Thinker (Meridian, M 6). 

Berlin, Isaiah , Karl Marx: His Life and Environment (Galaxy, GB25). 

Berry, Brian and Meltzer, Jack (eds.), Goals for Urban America (Spectrum, S- 

Brinton, Crane, The Anatomy of Revolution (Vintage, V44). 

Bronowski, Jacob, The Identity of Man (Natural Hist, B15). 

^'"in, Geoffrey, Nineteenth Century European Civilization: 1815-1914 

( Ga la xy , BG 36 ) . 
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Carson, Rachel, The S.i lent Spring (Crest, TGB1.). 

Cleaver, EJdridge, Coul on Lee (Delta 8163). 

Denbeaux, Fred J., The Premature Death of Protestantism ( Lippincott) . 

Ehrlich, Paul R., The Population Bomb (Ballantine, 73031). 

Eisel.ey, Loren, Darwin's Century (Anchor, A 244). 

, The Immense Journey (Vintage, V157). 

Feynman, Richard, The Character of Physical Law (MIT66). 

Fortas, Abe, Concerning Dissent and Civil Disobedience (Signet). 

Gardiner, Martin, Relativity for the Million (Pocket Books, PB 96011). 

Grier, William 11. and Cobbs, Price M. , Black Rage (Bantam, N3931). 

Henderson, W.O., The Industrialization of Europe: 1780-1914 (HB&W). 

Hook, Sidney, Marx and the Marxists (Anvil, A 7). 

, World Communism (Anvil, A 62). 

Josephson, Eric and Mary (eds.), Man Alone: Alienation in Modern Society 

(Dell, 5182). 

Kohn, Hans, Nationalism (Anvil, A 8). 

Kuhn, Thomas S., The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Phoenix, P159). 

Lea vis, F.R., Two Cultures? The Significance of C.P. Snow (Pantheon). 

Lee, Dorothy, Freedom and Culture (Spectrum, S-6). 

MalcoLm X and Haley, Alex, The Autobiography of Malcolm X (EverBC, B 146). 
Masotti, Louis H. and Corsi, Jerome R., Shoot-Out in Cleveland (Bantam, NZ5333). 
Matson, Floyd W., The Broken Image (Anchor, A 506). 

McLuhan, Marshall, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man (McGraw-Hill, 

45436). 

McNeill, William H., The Contempor ,-, Id, 1914-Present (Scott-Foresman 10). 

Mills, 0. Wright, The Marxists (Dell, .470) 

Morris, Desmond, The Naked Ape: A Zoologist's Study of the Human Animal 

(Dell, 6266 1). 

Nelson, Benjamin (ed.), Freud and the Twentieth Century (Meridian, M45). 
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Neumann, Robert with Koppei, Helga, The Pictorial lllseor Y of tin' Third Koieh 

(Bantam, S2445). 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Irony of American History, (Scribner, SB). 

Nomad, Max, Aspects of Revolt (Noonday, N212). 

Ortega y Gasset, Jos^, Man and Crisis (Norton, N121). 

Pinkney, ALphonso, Black Americans (Spectrum, S-07739). 

Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil D i sorder s (Bantam, QZ42.;0 

Roth Jack R. (ed.), World War I: A Tu rning Point in Modern History (Knopf, 

’ BH 2). 

Schoenwald, Richard L. (ed.), Nineteenth-Century Thought: The Discovery 

of Change (Spectrum, S-129). 

Shafer, Boyd C., Nationalism: Myth and Reality (HB&W, HB50). 

Scott, Nathan A. Jr., The Broken Center (Yale, Y 206). 

Shirer, William L., The Rise and Fall of Ad olf Hitler (Random). 

Snow, C.P., The Two Cultures: And A Seoond Look (Cambridge, CAM 576). 

Snyder, Louis L., The Idea of Racialism (Anvil, A 66). 

Taylor, Gordon R., The Biological Time Bomb (World). 

Tucker, Robert C., The Marxian Revolution ary Idea: — Essays on Marxist 

Thought and Its Impact on Radical Movements (Norton). 

Ward, Barbara, Five Ideas That Chang e the World. (Norton) 
f Th e Rich Nations and the Poor Nations (Norton) 

Whitehead, Alfred North, Science and the M odern World (Free Press, FP 93519). 

Williams, Charles, Witchcraft (Meridian, M62). 

Williams, L. Pearce (ed.), Relativity Theo ry: Its Origin and Impa ct, o n 

Modern Thought (Wiley) • 

Wolfe, Bertram D., Marxism; One Hundr e d Years in the Life of a Doctr i n e 

(Delta, 5468). 
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Odds and Ends 

A student must accept responsibility for educating himself, ever, 
in formal education, for the educated man is primarily self -educated . 
Each student should take full advantage of this course. What one 
receives from it, or from any course, is pro portional to the ef -err 
put into it. 

Any course, indeed any undertaking in li i must, nowever, h=?ve 
certain rules and regulations. Since such r aoministro la" can be 
irritating, even debilitating, red tape ir th. ourse’ is minima 1 

Grading ; 

The course is offered on a pass-fail basis. Students wi — -no • 
receive a traditional letter grade, and only parts (P) or fall ',7' 
will be noted on the transcript at the end of -ach quarter. Students 
who fail any quarter will repeat the appropriate material in a sub- 
sequent year. The student will be evaluated periodically so It it ne 
is informed of the quality of his work. 

Attendance and Evaluation : 

Each student is expected to attend all functions of the jamrse, 
including discussion sessions. Each will ret«rrt his own attendants. 

Every other week each student will subm~ an evaluation inrir cr 
his discussion leader with comments about lemires, panels, moviess. 
discussion sessions, etc. Forms will be provided for this purpose. 
Attendance should also be reported on them. 

Discussion sessions : 

The class has been divided into discussonr sections. These serr: 
provide a forum for dialogue abc i whar the participants have hear'. 
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seen, and read, and he- l.p them integrate the material i: ; cohesive 

whole. Select uppercLar. s students serve as discussion Except 

for the first meeting of the discussion groups, the time and place of 
meeting will be determined by the leader in consultation wri th his 
group. Assignments of students to discussion leaders am. listed in 
a separate handout sheet. 

Heading : 

A list: of required readings may be found on page -a. £haf. studer~ 

is ~;.cpacted ro read all of the books on the list. Spe:_-i_.r rasping 
as mments are incorporated into the syllabus. Requirsx r< a±i igs shcu _ 
be . adiec carefully and thoughtfully, not merely skimmed- 

Stu den ts are encouraged to read more than is required the .ref ore, 
a _ist of supplementary readings is provided (p. 18). liar of these 
books are available in the College Bookstore, most of rhsir ±\ : aperbact. . 
Some may be read in one sitting. The art of skimming ah-uric fv acquiree 
by each student as early as possible in his college career.. 

Advising : 

Students who have problems with the course or want discuss 
ideas should talk with their discussion leader in the duu’iiicrry- The 
class has been broken into groups of fifty to sixty students vith 
a faculty member assigned to each group (see handout sheet:.)- These 
faculty members are available for conferences during their lEosred 
office hours. Appointments may also be arranged with Mr. rJtfffxnan 
and Mr. Peters. 

Position Papers : 

Each student is expected to write position papers as assigned, 
i. ’h -papers serve to sharpen one’s thinking and at the s rc * iiru- 
provide much-need «:K- practice in writing. Sample posit .on paper.- are 
included (pp. 10-17). 

Papers marked "unacceptable” will have to be rewritten!. 
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Tuesday Oct. 7 1969 



'20th Century' Begins 
With Ups And Downs 



Like the period with which 
it is concerned, Hiixam’s 
“Twentieth Century and It’s 
lt«its“ course, will apparently 
have its ups and downs. 

> indent reaction to the new 
program is mixed as it enters 
it’s second week. The panel 
discussion on hlack militantism 
envoys the distinction of being 
the mmst stimulating moment 
of tae still-infant, course, other 
parts, oil the course being less 
spectacular when judged by 
stunEent opinion. The effective- 
ness of various facets of the 
is dependent largely 
uipon the personalities invol- 
ved, explained Dr. Wilson Hoff- 
miain, Co- Director of the Course 
tTamnmittee. 

Having begun September 
Orel and ending June 4th, the 
eouarse will bring to Hiram 
thirty -three guest speakers, 
forny films, and five distinctly 
artistic presentations. 

& 2 venty-six lectures will be 
giv?en in addition to seven panel 
discussioiis, three poetry read- 
ings, a piano recital, a concert, 
a piay, and one play reading. 

The guest list includes such 
figures as philosopher Sidney 
Hook, Rabbi Richard Ruben- 
stein, Cleveland Urbanoiogist 
Mr. W. Arthur LeMon, black 
studies expert Dr. William Ban- 
ner, pianist Armenia Adams, 
and critic Dr. Thomas Hanna. 

The basic format of the 
course lies in the Student op- 
erated discussion groups; sur- 
rounding that are the lectures 
and presentations. Course 
work will consist of position pa- 
pers written by the students to 
be presented in discussion 
groups, and the required read- 
ing. 

Arranged into three parts, 
the first quarter will consider 
the topics of alienation, racism, 
industrialization and the urban 



crisis, and modern science and 
its effect on society. 

Winter quarter topics will be 
the image of man in literature 
and the arts, socialism and 
communism, the mind of man; 
philosodiical antecedents ot cur- 
rent wiews, nationalism, im- 
perialism. population, pov*. 
erty, and polution. 

In the Spring quarter, the 
course will cover the topics oj 
war and revolution, moral- 
ity in contemporary society, re- 
sponses to crisis: man’s search 
for meaning. 

Underlying the course will 
be the theme that twentieth cen- 
tury man may be contrasted 
with ninteenth century man. An 
explanitory pamphlet for the 
course states that “In general 
(19th Century man) believed 
that history progresses towards 
a better state of life.. .Iron- 
ically, the scientific and techno- 
logical foundations which gave 
substance to the belief in pro- 
gress have, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, produced some of man’s 
most serious frustrations.” 

Special elements of the 
course will be its pass-fail • na- 
ture, a student-run newsletter, 
and student-run classes at the 
end of the year. The newsletter 
is to provide a forum of stu- 
dent and faculty opinion of the 
course and include announce- 
ments pertaining to the course. 
The student classes will "be pro- 
grams arranged by the students 
in light of the overall course. 

The course is the result of 
two yeers of planning by a task 
force appointed by President 
Elmer Jagow and assisted by 
S.E.A.C. Planning for the 
course now rests in the hands 
of an 11 -man student-faculty 
committee headed by Dr. Hoff- 
man and his colleague, Dr. 
Eugene Peters. Dr. Roland 
Layton, Mr. Paul Rochford, 
Mr. George Zack and Dr. Ed- 
ward Rosser are other faculty 
members on the board, which 
includes students Bill Bruce, 
Steve Kaplan, Ed Kostansek, 
Paul Mason and Carole Rudich. 
Thirty-three other students 
head discussion groups. 
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E VACATION OF THE 1969 .MSTTTTTTK 

A. Director's Evaluation c-f the FreVranar Instil tute, Jolun Sk 

B. Selected Faculty Counmeiets on the Freshnsan institute 

C . Table: Faculty Evaluation of 196? Fr^esoiiman Institute 

D. Random Student Comments About the 1969 Freshman Institu~ 

E. T, It Wasn't So Bad™, By Bill Parker:, The Advance , Tuesdar/ 
October 7, 1969 
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Asr^andi-x 5 



DISSECTOR ' S E VATv.: L*Ti.QN OF THE r kE-SKM£iN INSTITUTE 
Gl/aERP... INFORMATION 

ti^st Hiram Cod-lege Freshman -institute took plsce from 
September 15 to September 25. 1969, wirh two and a half days 
preceding far staff training.. Twenty-six full time faculty caught 
about 150 students , with two full time consultants, one visiting 
Human Rela tions Training expert, and several part-time helpers. 

Tne schedule of events d^lised by the staff and Director the previous 
String Terra was adhered ’ct pretty claseiy: one film (out of six) 
was not shown; the second mini lab v*as. omitted; the final assess- 
ment session an d picnic vsre not held. Otherwise, films, workshops, 
essays, speeches, and lectures were presented as scheduled. The 
schedule is herewith attached . 

Generally speaking, a-11 participants, faculty and students, 
enter eu into the venture with high hop.es and good intentions, ano 
generally speaking the agnsensus gentium was that the institute 
worked well. Teachers "met their resporrr.bilities faithfully, anc 
staadencs fulfilled tfesdr obligations. Success was in the air and 
enrth us iasm c hara cter used the atmosphere, and most participants 
seemed to have a gC*od feeling about the Institute throughout the 
ten they®., «hil£ it is =£ cliche that no educational experiment 
ever fails,, in the case of the Institute I think we truly are on 
co a uniquely strong program. There .s no question that _c snouud 
be repeated as an important component n Hiram’s new program. 

M ,-och, however ■» can be done to imtrove the Instituce, and j. 
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will try in this Report to suggest: improvements as I go along. 
Undoubtedly, the new sta.fr and next Director will wish to change 
things , but i hope they will pay close attention to the suggestions 
offered hssre and not depart toe far from a successful formula. 

STAFF TRKZHIHG SESSION 

line schedule for this is herewith attached. We met from 9 
till 4 on Thursday and Friday, and from 9 till 12 on the 
Saturday, .preceding the opening of the Institute. The President 
and Dean 'were good enough to address the first session, thus 
enhancing the occasion with a certain importance. "Training" for 
experienced facility members is a delicate matter; direction from 
a peer car. be hard to take. I*m happy to say the staff attitude 
during these long and busy twc and a half days was admirable. 
Especially*, the English Department, already well trained in the 
teaching of writing, was patient and cooperative: those six 

members deserve high praise. 

The objective of these actings was to provide helpful 
su gges ti on s practical experience to teachers unused to correct- 
ing, or even commenting on writing, or speaking, as a skill in 
itself. Advice was given, and plenty of practice was provided. In 
addition, we tried to discuss «?very aspect of the Institute, offer- 
ing advice where possible- I was fra nkl y disappointed in several 
of the presentations by faculty members who had not carefully 
prepared their materials. As early as the preceding June, I had 
asked each performer to be thoughtfully prepared. Eugene Peters 
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was especially thorough; most of the others were not. The problem, 
as usual, is getting faculty members to take their job seriously 
when it is, for them, merely another committee assignment. 

For next time, I highly recommend again the staff training 
session, even if many of the faculty have been through it before-- 
new faculty members will be there and NO staff, no matter how 
expert, is so accomplished at discussing books and films and 
writing that it cannot gain from some intensive training, including 
us English teachers . The Director should make more of an effort 
to see to it that those in charge of speaking about ths books or 
events of the Institute should present their material well. Gene 
Peters set the right example to follow. We should, of course, not 
have Mr. Keene back, nor any one else in his place. 

In all, I’d: recommend pretty much the same format and schedule 
for the Staff Training Session. 

SENSITIVITY TB3MING ' 

This is hard to evaluate, or even speak loosely about. For 
one thing, the students, newly arrived and scared, are the focus of 
attention, and what we over-thirty people think doesn’t count; our 
o pinion-espec ia lly those of us who tend to be close-minded--is 
quite literally irrelevant. We can, however, make a couple of 
coanments regarding the mechanics of the training. At the training 
session the outside consultant, Dr. Ernest Keene, was poor. 
Ironically, he himself did more to alienate his co-workers in the 
an i -lab than any other single factor. He set a slovenly, gimioky, 
anti -intellectual, silly tone which destroyed his chances of 



winning any faculty adherents to his project. 

Mr. Keene’s approach at the Institute Lab struck me as all 
right, except for a certain asinine preoccupation with the childish 
humor about toilets. Mrs. Redmond, or Bill Carrell, could have 
done as well if not better, surely. The biggest mistake was in 
trying to handle the entire class in one room. Next time, the 
group should be split in half, and two halls used. 

And I think we ought to try the sensitivity training again, 
despite negative reactions from the faculty. Better orientation 
at the staff session, a wiser series of exercises, and smaller 
groups to work with might improve the experience. 

THE LECTURES 

As noted in the schedule the Institute presented six lectures, 
mostly about writing. These turned out to be of pretty good 
quality; all were short (one was presented on paper and not 
delivered); most were useful. 

Since an important part of college pedagogy is still the 
lecture, I think this part of the Institute should be strengthened 
to the point of being the most memorable part of the ten days. An 
unusually high standard of lecture should be established at this 
important juncture between high school and college teaching. 

I suggest, therefore, that we reduce the lectures to three or 
four, and seek outsiders for these. For example, we might invite 
an editor of the New York Times to speak about "good writing," 
or a lively linguist to lecture on language. I propose turning 
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the lectures into functions deserving, indeed commanding, the 
attention of the students, thus setting the tone for the year ahead. 

The regular morning session for the lecture serves also as a 
daily opportunity for announcements and so on. 

THE FILMS 

a. Educational films: two on language. 

These turned out badly. One, the first, we had not 
previewed and received evidently by mistake. The second we 
did not show since the students had laughed at the first 
why further demean the subject of language? We should probably 
have shown the second for those who wished to see it. Perhaps, 
too, this kind of educational film (which was originally on 
educational television) should be viewed by small, and there- 
fore less Visible, groups of students. For next year, however, 
I r d recommend doing without these two films 

b. Writing films: five short ones. 

These proved interesting, both as examples of film making 
and as inspiration for theme writing. The schedule arrange- 
ments were successful, I thought, and I recommend this approach 
to writing to be incorporated in pretty much the same way next 
year. 

e. Commercial films: War Games , Blow Up , Fahrcnluvi l /j ± 1 , 

Juliet of the Spirits 

The idea of having famous, or notorious, films for three 
or four evenings is good. Where we failed to exploit the 
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medium, however, was first in the selection of films which 
seemed to me to be haphazard and catch as catch can, rather 
than methodical and planned. And then, too, the short lectures 
before the films were not to the point or useful, which in 
turn meant that discussions afterwards would be desultory. We 
take far zoo much for granted in our use of films; students 
generally are not visually, or artistically sophisticated. On 
the contrary, they need help, stimulation, direction. Other- 
wise, they watch a film like Blow-Up quite uncritically, 
getting nothing more out of it than a little prurient entertain- 
ment. Furthermore, the films, it seems to me, were not 
capitalized upon by tJie faculty for group discussions, or 
writing, or speeches. We could have used the material much 
more than we did. I think a better focus on this aspect of 
the program should be given in the staff training sessions. 

With such an emphasis, plus carefully selected and artistically 
related films, plus stimulating prefilm talks --we would have 
a strong pedogogical device working for us. 

THE FILM MAKING 

This, of course, was highly successful. The project was 
inherently interesting and it had the side effect of drawing 
students together. Considering that it was the first attempt for 
us, that we had a paucity of equipment and that time was very short, 
we did a fine job. Much improvement in organization can be made, 
however. The setting up of projectors for first viewing, and 
editors, could be far more efficient another time. The providing 
of ample advice to groups — and teachers --could be extended, too. 



but: what 



X see no reason to devote more time to this enterprise' 
time we devote should be more carefully organized. As it was, 
despite various difficulties, like a rainy day at the peak camera 
shooting time, we still came out with a surprising number of good 
films, high morale, and enthusiastic experiences. But we should 
not let the success of this single episode lead us to emphasize 
the film making any more than we did. It's a pleasant gimmick of 
more social interest than educational or creative value. 

THE WORKSHOPS 

The Institute provided some 18 hours of workshop time, during 
which students could write, work at film making, or whatever the 
faculty member wished or the group decided. This arrangement of 
Large blocks of unstructured time is excellent, I think. Students 
and faculty alike were aware of the necessity for hard work; much 
had to be accomplished; in fact, the single most persistent state- 
ment about the Institute was that there was too much to do. But 
it somehow all got done, largely because of the workshops; four 
themes, a speech, a film prepared, acted, shot and edited, book 
discussions, and many formal appointments. All this was done in 
ten days. 

The combination of the formal lectures with the Loose Ly arranged 
workshops’ almost independent work, was a good one for introducing 
the student to college life, and I believe most of the students 
found it so. They could experience the heady release from high 
school, structures within a frame that was both permissive and demand- 
ing. Moreover, if they misused their time — as most of them did not. 



do--they were not severely penalized by a grading system. 

We did not expect to improve their writing, though some >eemed 
to feel that we did. Our objective was to establish standards and 
expectations about good, clear writing. This, I believe, was 
accomplished. We hope the students will write carefully from now 
on, taking their writing assignments --in whatever course--seriously . 

It is clear, however, that we must reduce the number of themes 
required from four to three, in order to provide time for more 
rewriting. But the focus of the Institute should remain on 
communication skills, particularly writing, and this part must be 
entered into seriously . 

The library paper caused consternation, though I believe it 
was of great value since it introduced students to the library in 
a practical way. More time and better organization are required. 

But the idea is right and the usefulness undoubted. Thus, if we 
go to three themes next year, one of them should involve some 
research, limited and controlled. 

The speeches were not successful. Too little time and too 
little help at the staff training session reduced this assignment 
to near uselessness. I would suggest either dropping the speech, 
or else making it work. It should not be an empty gesture at 
fulfilling the assignment. 

THE DIRECTOR AND STAFF 

All told, the faculty participating in the Institute did well. 
The Director should not teach, however, for he can not administer 
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the Institute effectively and teach his group well, if he tries 
to do both. Much of the confusion and many of the weaknesses in 
organization might have been avoided had the Director been able 
to focus all of his attention on the administration of the Institute 
Now that the Institute has been organized and run once, perhaps 
the Director can accept the one salary of $500, rather than $1000, 
and not teach at all, thus enabling another faculty member to 
teach in his place. 

The Director should be invited to the President's Reception, 
since he is in a sense the chief administrator for the Irishmen 
during those ten days. 

My only complaint with faculty participants has to do with 
those responsible for special assignments :in staff training, or 
in Lectures to the Institute: they did not ail take tins work 

seriously enough, as I’ve already indicated. On the other hand, 
the staff did a remarkably fine job of teaching in the workshops. 
The conscientiousness of teachers, their sympathetic and ioeussoh 
concern for their students, made a marked impression on the Lvesh- 
iaen, most of whom had never before received this kind of attention. 
Many aspects of the Institute pleased me, but none more than th* 

spirit and abilities of the staff of teachers. 

Here I might, add, too, that I personally received marvelous 
support and help from administrative personnel, from secretaries, 
from secretary helpers, from the Library Staff, from the Resource 
cr-nter, from the Director of the Student Center, and from the Pood 
horvice. No Director of the Institute could possibly hope l*»r 
net ter cooperation. 
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SELECTED FACULTY COMMENTS ON THE FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 

September, 1969 



Rarely is a program successful enough to merit discussion oi its improve- 
ment. However, the Freshman Institute, or what I saw of it, is alrsecy in that 
position. The criticism that follows, then, is offered with respect ^or what 

has been accomplished. „ - - 

It became apparent early in the Institute that the students not antici- 

pated the strong writing orientation of the program. This seemed due p*«rt y i-O 
the emphasis on film in the schedule of the Institute and partly on D r euphemisms 
about "communication" in the description they received. 

A few specific aspects of the Institute seemed to contribute v usually to 
the class identity or common experience that was one of our goaLi : the co- 
educational grouping, the filmmaking, and, in our case, a visit o nvy home.- 
The academic usefulness of the film making experience could have >esn enhanced, 
however, by a chance for critical appraisal. 

The positive and enthusiastic attitude of most of the members of my group 
finally convinced me that we were accomplishing something--that "something , 
however, was somewhat different from my original aspirations, and I'm curious 
as to how many staff members had to lower their sights. 

Just exactly how far my students progressed in their ability to write, I 
don't really know. There was noticeable improvement in two. One student appeared 
nearly hopeless. I think they learned something about organization, paragraph 
writing and unit. They learned to use the library efficiently. What impressed 
me most was their learning to work together, their good humor and their willing- 
ness to work hard on every assignment. 



Let me say at the outset that I thought— and continue to think—that the 
Freshman Institute was highly successful. It was excellently cikneelved and 
exceptionally well carried out. Such bugs as it may have had ctjwld certainly 
not have been foreseen. With a minimum of changes, I think the institute should 

be continued. 1 - 

p.s. It is interesting that the rapport established with those fourteen 

kids has not yet broken down. At least half of them have come to see me in my 
office since the regular academic year began, and three or four others have asked 
to make appointments to talk about their present work. 



The inauguration of the Freshman Institute program in September, 1969, was 
an unquestionable success, and a large improvement over the skeleton freshman 
orLentation program that had preceded it in former years. The Institute was an 
ambitious undertaking and required skillful organization and carefully selected 

personnel to bring it off successfully. _ , . _ , 

All in all, it was a good experience and an auspicious beginning for the 

new program of freshman studies at the college. 

In general, I think the Institute was a success and should be continued. 

It was a very good environment for teaching writing. 
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Selected Faculty Comments on the Freshman Institute (continued) 



2 



The main criticism of the Institute of both students and faculty was Tr too 
much to do in too short a time." 

As an approach to acclimating student to college life and particularly tro 
Hiram* s new curriculum, as a means of inspiring group identification and inter- 
action, as an alternative to the generally unereative freshman orientation 
programs in most colleges and universities, the Freshman Institute has proved 
itself worth the efforts that went into its implementation. 

I feel this program was one of the most dynamic academic programs that IT 
have ever taken part in. I do feel, however, that much of what was planned ’sees 
not the most successful part of the Institute. In general, the lectures were 
not directed to the students, their problems, or the topic. 

The best result from the entire Institute was having freshmen around 
without the vacuum created by seniors and juniors who are already bored with 
this life. We hit on a formula that works, because freshmen, left to their 
own devices, can excite each other, they are unafraid, the atmosphere is one 
of "this Is our school.** Tt was probably the best positive result coming out 
of the entire Institute. I was happy to participate and I learned much more 
that I taught (I read the readings I )... . 

I know it was hard for me to give up time for my own work to take on the 
Institute, but I enjoyed it.. At the end of the 10 days, however, I felt that 
the check handed me was too little for the effort required! Those freshmen 
know how to get their money’s worth! 

After experiencing the Freshman Institute, my primary thought is that we 
have a good idea and can make it work for us even more effectively. The 
unknowns we had to work with before are now matters of record as we can much 
more easily amend our procedures. 

In general, I was very pleased with the Freshman Institute. This was far 
superior to any other mode of orientation and general introduction to college 
life we have had previously. 

The so called "sensitivity training* 1 should be completely omitted. The 
only value to this appeared to be the assembly of the class in an informal 
situation. This could be achieved in some less structural and silly manner. 

A well-run mixer, dance or game night could achieve as much and be entertaining. 
This latter aspect does need some attention in the Institute. 

A general review and intent of the movies to be shown probably should be a 
part of the general faculty training session. Many students, as well as myself, 
often wondered at the movies’ role in the Freshman Institute. 

Eventual participation in the institution by other members of the faculty 
would be of value to the college as a whole. My participation has certainly made 
me much more conscious and critical of students' writing techniques and errors. 
All faculty reading all student papers with more than just content in mind should 
eventually improve the caliber of students' papers. 

Making a film is a fine and fun idea! The kids learned a great deal about 
communicating without words. I again wish there had been more time. Perhaps 
more equipment and a less rigid schedule of filming and editing would help. 
They're producing one thing as a group was a very valuable experience in group 
q imics as well as visual communication. 



FACULTY EVALUATION OF 1969 FRESHMA® INSTITUTE 



Positive 



No comment 
or Neutral 



Negative 



Making the 
Suggestions 



A. The books 

Evaluations - 
Hard Times 
Modes of Argument 
Style 

Suggestions - 

Reading should be more relevant 
Eliminate Hard Times 
Eliminate Beardsley 
Eliminate Singleton 
More attention to Beardsley 
and Singleton 
Substitute a short novel 
More use of assigned text 

B. The lectures 

Evaluations - 
Suggestions - 
Have fewer 

Should be more relevant 
Earlier in Institute (as basis 
for discussion & writing) 

C. The written assignments 

Evaluations - 
Suggestions - 

Three instead of four 
Remedial writing course needed 
Drop library paper 

D. The film 

Evaluations - 
Suggestions - 

Short films should be more 
relevant 



3 

3 

2 



9 

11 

12 



6 

4 

4 



8 



2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



6 

3 

2 



Discussions 

Evaluations - 

Suggestions - 

Student Speeches 
Ev&limt ions - 
Suggest ions - 

Hiiiiva i'w**-beginning & 



11 



12 



end 
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Faculty Evaluation of 1969 Fr-esiman Institute (conti— aed) 



He Comment Making the 

Eos itive or Neutral Negative Suggestion 



G. 8mm. film making 

Evaluation - 
Suggestions * 

It took too much time for 
making &. editing 
Nieed better film supervision 
Need ^nore time for making film 
Should be more student oriented 
Need more adequate facilities 

H. Sensitivity training session 

Evaluation - 
Suggestions - 

Explain sensitivity training 
ahead 

Need better management 
Keep It 

Make it optional 
Drop It 

Need smaller groups 



I. Faculty training sessions 

Evaluations - 
Suggestions - 

Shorter training pregram 
Longer training program 

J. 'rightness of scheduling, amount of 
work and organization 

Evaluations - 
Suggestions 

Reduce evening commitment 
Spread themes more evenly 
over period 

Need better integration of 
assignments 
Schedule is too heavy 
More time for theme evalua- 
tion, speeches, discussions, 
film making 

Avoid schedule changes 
Shorten Institute 
Lengthen Institute--2-3 days 



K. Availability of Library 
Evaluation - 
Suggestions - 

Make facilities more available 
(Open until 11:00 P.M.) 

Library tours needed 




4 



7 



11 



9 



14 
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9 



2 
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2 
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Faculty Evaluation of 1969 Freshman institute (continued) 



ho Comment Making the 

Positive or Neutral Negative Suggestions 

\ 

L. Availability and adequacy of 
the filming equipment 
Evaluation - 
Suggestions - 

Need more filming equipment 
Need better microphones 
Need overhead projectors 

Evaluation of the Institute as 

while 17 1 0 
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STUDENT: COKHENTS ABOUT THE 1969 FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 



The following comments are var feafc^aa responses by a random (not selective) sample 
of freshmen to each of three-. .set open-ended questions asked of them on the Institute 
Evaluation form; the questions are given below, preceding the student comments. 

sssaxmse to Question II 

I. The Freshman institute has beam described as follows: 

T he Freshman Institute has two main objectives. First, it will challenge 
the student to be articulate and creative in expressing his thoughts and 
will provide him with individualized help in working toward that goal. 

Second, it will offer an exciting academic orientation to college and 
especially to the new Hiram curriculum. Because of the brief and Inten- 
sive nature of the Institute, its main value will lie in motivating the 
freshman and setting the tone for what follows. 

On the basis of your experience, we would like to know the extent to which 
the above aims were achieved for you. 



It was challenging enough when it came to the writing, however, maybe too 
much concern was placed on the papers rather than in helping to get the 
students feet under them. 

I feel that the new curriculum will be more beneficial than the 
traditional because now individuals will be able to concentrate on their 
fields than if they had to take the required courses. 

The past ten days have been busy ones. I was fortunate to have a teacher 
who could help me out in my writing. 

We were challenged greatly in being creative. However, while the 
individual help was good, there was not enough time for it to be realiy 
helpful. When we met with our colloquia teachers, I was disappointed 
in the help our group received in planning our schedule. The advisor 
knew just about as much concerning the courses offered. 

I guess it is normal for freshmen to become so depressed at the 
beginning of the college year. But it seemed to me that some of the 
kids I talked to, me included, were unusually depressed because of the 
tight schedule of papers, etc. If college is going to be as hard as this 
institute was then there will some of us who will be going home ! 

In some ways (getting to know the kids, etc) the Institute made me 
excited. I look forward to such activities as choir, tutoring, games and 
dorm parties at 12:00 at night. 
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